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PATHOLOGY OF INSANITY.* 


BY JOHN P. GRAY, M. D., 


Superintendent of the New York State Lunatic Asylum. 


On two former oceasions I read before the society, 
papers on the physical nature and causation of insanity, 
and last year presented a few photo-micrographs illus- 
trating some of the morbid changes, which, up to that 
time had been discovered upon post-mortem examina- 
tions. With a single exception the illustrations were 
taken from chronic cases, for, although a large amount 
of material had already been prepared, the arrangements 
for successful representation by photo-micrography were 
not completed, nor until then had we been able to secure 
reliable, healthy brain tissue for comparison. Further- 
more, up to that time we had been able to examine 
microscopically but one case of acute insanity, and in 
that instance only from the hardened brain. 

Since the arrangements have been perfected in the 
pathological laboratory, we have obtained and examined 
healthy brain and nerve tissue, and also two more cases of 
acute insanity, and been able to make photographs from 


* Read before the New York State Medical Society, February, 1874. This 
paper embraces portions of one published in the January number of this 
JOURNAL, 
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fresh as well as hardened tissue. In the port-folio here 
presented, are photo-micrographic illustrations of healthy 
brain tissue, acute, sub-acute and chronic mania, melan- 
cholia in acute and chronic stages, dementia, general 
paresis and epilepsy, and in connection with each, a de- 
scriptive text, presenting a brief history of each case. 
These investigations embrace the microscopic examina- 
tion of 52 cases, and especially the changes found in the 
vessels, nerve fibres, cells and neuroglia or connective 
tissue. 

As I have heretofore stated, (see Am. Jour. Insanity, ) 
in all cases, the vessels, nerve cells and neuroglia undergo 
changes in their composition and arrangement before 
marked impairment of the conducting elements of nerve 
fibre takes place. The increase of interstitial matter be- 
tween the fundamental nerve elements, las been promi- 
nent, and while there has been a multiplication of 
connective fibres, there has been diminution of connect- 
ive nuclei, 

In chronic cases the increase of neuroglia, in the gray 
and white matter, has been characteristic, reaching a 
higher degree in the gray matter, and appearing more 
in the anterior than the posterior regions. The alter- 
ation has been found frequently in connection with the 
capillaries, more generally, however, in localized re- 
gions, in the cerebral tissue, circumscribed in a cystic 
cavity, formed by condensed, minute connective fibres. 
These isolated masses consist of a granular and friable 
matter, becoming transparent in the advanced stages, 
and in some cases even converted into a serosity. (See 
plate A, 1 and 2, and 20 and 28.) These granular pro- 
ducts are not fatty, and are not dissolved by ether, 
chloroform or alkaline solutions. They beeome darker 
and more distinct when treated by acetic acid, and 
though remaining solid, do not exhibit a homogeneous 


mass. 
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The study of these developements would lead to the 
conclusion that they originate in the interstitial elements 
of the nerve tissue, and that, in their growth they pro- 
duce, through mechanical pressure, réabsorption of nerve 
cells and fibres, The cavities in which they are con- 
tained vary in size from those of the nuclei of multi- 
polar cells, to such as can be seen with the naked eye, 
constituting the pisiform excavations which give to the 
brain sections in cases of chronic insanity, the gruyere 
cheese appearance described by French alienists. Such 
cavities occasionally result from capillary hemorrhages, 
then however, the surrounding tissue shows discolora- 
tion, changing from yellow to a dark, rusty brown, from 
infiltration of coloring matter of the blood. The cavities 
here described exhibit no such tint, nor are they in 
direct connection with the capillary vessels as the cysts 
proceeding from old apoplexies are. In this condition 
the brain elements disappear by réabsorption in seat- 
tered points, under a circumscribed necrobiosis originat- 
ing from local conditions under the morbid process de- 
veloped in the brain, Be this as it may, it seems evi- 
dent that such isolated absences of tissue throughout 
the cerebral hemispheres, cannot be regarded as a con- 
secutive effect of distant lesions. How much share 
these broken connections between the pereeptive brain 
cells, and those of the peripheral part of the special 
senses take, in the causation of hallucinations and other 
sensorial phenomena, peculiar to insanity, is difficult to 
determine, although the fact appears worthy of notice 
in this special connection. 

The alterations in the cerebral tissue, in general pa- 
resis, originates mainly in the vascular system, as has 
been shown by the researches of Virchow, Westphal, 
Salomon, Lockhart Clark, Sankey and others, and to 
this origin must be ascribed the epileptiform symptoms 
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so frequently attending general paresis, and deriving 
their source in local disturbances of the cerebral cireu- 
lation. The change begins in the adventitious sheath 
of the arterioles and larger capillaries, first described 
by Virchow and Robin, which becomes distended in a 
small portion of its extent, sometimes uniformly around 
the minute vessel within, at others bulging out 
laterally, the enlargement thus produced being filled 
with lymph, granular cells and hematie crystals, or 
granulations, more generally the vessel is twisted or 
elongated, exhibiting a fine, fatty degeneration of its 
coats which are often torn asunder, allowing the bleod 
to escape into the lymphatic surrounding sheath, where 
it coagulates and ultimately undergoes a fatty change. 

The nervous elements in the vicinity of the blood- 
vessels are also involved in their structure, and equally 
undergo an alteration characterized by a multiplication 
of connective fibres and molecular granulations, To 
such a proliferation of connective elements is due the 
peculiar firmness and pellucid appearance, with change 
of color, displayed in the grey substance, and which 
Baillairger (Annales) has described as one of the char- 
acteristic pathological changes of the brain in general 
paresis, (Plate B 1 and 2,) 37 and 39, 

The condition of the brain in epileptic insanity, and 
especially the alterations in the medulla, agree in ap- 
pearance and character with those pointed out and 
described by Dr. Echeverria in his work on epilepsy. 
(Plate C 1 and 2,) 33 and 34, 

J. Hughlings Jackson defines epilepsy to be “an oc- 
casional, sudden, excessive and rapid discharge of gray 
matter of some part of the brain,” thus constituting it 
a truly cerebral disease, We have been particular to 
examine cases of epilepsy, and though we have a large 
number of preparations, have not yet reached the point 
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of much illustrative work, and consequently present 
but a few plates, In these, however, these morbid 
changes are very marked, especially the pigmentation 
of multipolar cells, It is highly important to determine 
whether the epileptic phenomena of convulsion and un- 
consciousness are simply in the nature of functional 
modification due to instability or increased susceptibility 
of brain tissue, or to some deeper change taking Place 
inthe vascular system and fundamental nerve elements, 
Whatever the initiatory processes may be, investiga- 
tions show that in the progress of the disease there are 
profound degenerations, and that some form of insanity 
Is likely to he superinduced sooner or later in the 
course of persistent epilepsy. Furthermore, the history 
of the disease shows the uncertainty and unreliability 
of the frequent actual arrest of the disease, by its return, 
even in the majority of the favorable cases, where a 
cure seemed to have been effected. 

We have irritable nerve matter in nervous excitable 
people, and nervous exhaustion, as expressed in persons 
of high cerebral organization, by sudden failure of 
mental power and activity, and quick recuperation 
under rest; but these conditions are very different from 
the nervous explosions of epilepsy and the mental en- 
feeblement or-degeneration so apt to follow continued 
epileptic seizures, If epilepsy, in the beginning, is 
simply loss of stability or malnutrition, its persistence, 
in so large a proportion of cases, in defiance of treat- 
ment, and its universal tendency downwards would cer- 
tainly justify the probability of a grave lesion at the 
foundation as the true fons et origo. 

In fact, to say that disease is functional is simply to 
admit that we do not know what has taken place, or 
that we have only studied the phenomenal symptoms, 
The theory advanced by Hughlings Jackson, and indi. 
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cated in his definition of epilepsy, that certain regions 
of the brain are so effected in epilepsy as not to hold, 
store up and give off as required, nerve force or energy 
in anormal way, but to discharge the whole suddenly 
and rapidly, and thus produce convulsive movements 
in those parts anatomically related to such a discharg- 
ing center, in the brain, is perhaps the most satisfactory 
that has been presented. Assuming that the brain con- 
sists of many separate centers, each having a distinet 
relation through the motor tracts to the separate parts 
of the organism, this hypothesis would seem to account 
for the local as well as the general convulsive phe- 
nomena presented in this extraordinary disease, It 
still remains, however, to determine what relation the 
gray matter may have to motor action, and whether the 
(disease, in its earlier or initial stage, is located in the 
medulla or gray matter of the brain. 

The case of syphilitic insanity, of which several 
photo-micrographs are presented in the portfolio, adds 
further proof to the fatty degeneration which constitu- 
tional syphilis brings about in every tissue. (Plate D 
1 and 2; and E 1 and 2,) 29, 30, 31 and 32, 

This is the only instance of syphilitic insanity of 
which we are able to present photo-micrographic 
representations. The insanity in this case was of an 
acute form, and the plates, while revealing such pro- 
found fatty degeneration, at the same time show, in a 
marked degree, the alterations characteristic of acute 
insanity. The history of this case in the beginning 
was one of typhoid fever, and the physicians giving the 
certificate for his admission to the asylum, (he was in- 
dicted for homicide) had hesitation in -his case, and on 
his admission the mental phenomena of insanity were 
only slightly indicated. He died soon after and a post 
mortem examination revealed extensive inflammation 


of Peyers glands with ulceration. 
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The capillary system has participated in the mor- 
bid processes in every instance, but it has seemed to 
he affected primarily, particularly in general paresis and 
epilepsy. The nature of the alteration has been ulti- 
mately atrophic in every case, that is, resulting in the 
disappearance of central nerve elements, to wit: nerve 
cells and fibres, with a remarkable hyperplasia of amor- 
phous matter and connective fibres. In acute cases the 
involvement of the fundamental elements in the morbid 
process has appeared to have taken place rapidly, and 
without any observable effusion of lymph throughout 
the tissue. Such a morbid process can not be looked 
upon as of an inflammatory character, for no prolifera- 
tion of capillary vessels or the so-called inflammatory 
corpuscles of Bennett, have occurred. 

The trouble here has rather betrayed itself in a con- 
dition of intense irritation, exhausting the power of the 
cerebral cells and ultimately bringing on their consecu- 
tive necrobiosis. This assumption is perfectly consistent 
with the phenomena of restlessness and delirium, found 
in acute mania, and is furthermore strengthened by the 


discovery made by Brown-Séquard, that in cases of 


paralysis from injury, without irritation of the ner- 
vous centers, the consecutive alterations of nutrition 
are slow in their progress, while on the contrary, with 
irritation of the brain and cord, alterations of nutrition 
and structural changes supervene rapidly. I would call 
especial attention to the plates representing acute mania, 
and to uniformity of lesion observed. 

More than two years ago, Dr. E. R. Hun, in examining, 
in the Asylum, under the microscope, recent sections in 
the first case, acute under consideration, observed certain 
spots, the nature of which, however, we were not able 
to determine, and plates 25, 26, 27, represents this case. 
Dr. Hun described this morbid appearance as follows: 
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“While examining the brain of a female patient who 
died during an attack of sub acute mania, in August, 
1871. I saw for the first time, a peculiar lesion of the 


tissue of the brain and spinal cord, which I subse- 


quently met with in a number of cases, not only of 
acute mania, but also of other forms of insanity. These 
sections of the tissue, previously hardened in absolute 
alcohol, were made and colored with carmine, rendered 
transparent with benzole, and mounted in balsam. Ex- 
amined by transmitted light, they could be seen with 
the naked eye, studded with small white spots, which 
were very numerous and of variable size. Under the 
microscope these spots presented a granular appearance, 
and many of them contained a number of elongated 
crystalline bodies. They did not imbibe the carmine 
solution to the same extent as the surrounding healthy 
tissue, and were of a pale greenish color, Their edges 
were not well defined, but the deposit seemed gradually 
to merge into the normal brain substance. They were 
circular or oval in form, and varied in size from one- 
twentieth to less than five-hundreth of an inch in diam- 
eter. In some instances the nerve fibres seemed to pass 
through them, but as a general rule they seemed to be 
destroyed.” 

We now find that the spots are not colored by ear- 
mine at all, The sections then examined by Dr, Hun, 
were thick and what appeared to be a slight coloring 
by carmine, was due to coloring of brain tissue under 


and over the spots, 

Dr. McKendrick assistant to the physiological chair 
in the University of Edinburgh, found that within ten 
days after wounding the brain of pigeons, around the 
cicatrics, Where they were healing, certain bodies ap- 
peared which, upon examination, were seen to be col- 
loid. Batty Tuke says: “Colloid degeneration is one 
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of the most important and interesting forms of brain 
lesion, being I believe the primary pathological change 
in certain of the most prominent and well defined vari- 
eties of insanity. I will merely say now that good 
reason exists for believing that upon colloid degenera- 
tion, depend those cases in which the vague term brain 
disease is employed to indicate that a primary affection 
of that organ is the exciting cause of the mental 
symptoms,” 

In the case of the pigeons, these colloid bodies would 
seem to be a hyperplasia, dependent on physiological 
activity in An abnormal degree, in the process of repa- 
ration. 

Since writing the above and within the past week I 
have received from Voisin, a pamphlet, giving in brief 
detail three cases reported by him, with illustrations. 
[ have appended this little pamphlet to the plates in 
the port folio, inasmuch as his plates are so much like 
those of the case of acute mania referred to in plates 
44, B, C, D, F, H, K. 

The disturbance or arrest of functional action, or its 
increased activity in an organ morbidly affected, only 
in a circumscribed or limited space is already well recog- 
nized, and may be illustrated in cases of limited pneu- 
monia, Where the whole organ, however, suffers in its 
functional action. We see the same indeed in other 
organs, as the liver, kidneys, &c. Limited or regional 
disease of the brain and spinal cord, is also a well 
settled pathological fact, and in paralysis, epilepsy and 
trumatic injuries we have marked examples. 

In hemiplegia, a lesion in the motor tract not only 
produces paralysis of the anatomically related muscles, 
but a temporary and partial paralysis of muscles not so 
related. Whether this latter is due to shock or physio- 
logical sympathy, it is not necessary here to discuss, I 
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simply refer to the fact. In severe cases of hemorrhage 
into the motor tract and consequent hemiplegia, there 
| is also more or less mental shock, and even mental dis- 
| turbance, showing a convolutional relation with the 
motor lesion. On the other hand, a hemorrhage on the 
surface of the brain instantly affects the motor tracts. 

The application of the theory of limited or regional 
lesions in insanity would seem to be not only in accord- 
ance with what we diseover in other cerebral diseases, 
but is sustained by the phenomena of the disease and 
by pathological investigations. 7 

In a case of mania of but a few days standing, we ‘ 
discovered in the fresh specimens, when under the 
miroseope, along the true inner wall of the -apillary 
vessels, and between the wall and the delicate lining or 
intima, small granular masses in spots presenting so 


large an accumulation as to practically produce a 
thrombie condition of the vessel, as may be observed 
in plate 44, B, C, D, K. In others producing an oc- 
clusion and practically an embolism. See plate 44, B. 
These granular bodies as will be observed from plate 
44, I, H, are also collected near the branching of ves- 
sels. In another case of mania, where the disease was 
farther advanced, we have observed colloid bodies, a sem- 
itransparent nitrogenous plasma, proteinaceous in its 
nature, scattered through the tissue and not confined to 
the line of the vessels, and as it will be observed from 
the specimen, sometimes so thickly spread out as to oc- 
cupy nearly half the space over the section. The 


former would seem to be the earliest morbid product of 
the physiological change, initiating the subsequent cere- 
bral pathological condition, thus sustaining the opinion 
| of pathological observers that the change commences 
@ in the vascular system, and that the central nerve ele- 
ments, the cells and neuroglia, are consecutively or se- 
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quently involved. This is sustained by the further obser- 
vation that the amyloid bodies, a non nitrogenous product, 
which are observed in the more advanced conditions, 
and especially in chronic insanity, dementia and general 
paresis, are found also along the vessels in the location 
of the original granular bodies, these amyloid bodies 
being evidences of advanced degeneration, found not 
only in sections immediately after death, and in hard- 
ened brain tissue, but also developed in the brain after 
death when kept in moist and not over warm locations. 
The earlier granular bodies spoken of when they spread 
over a more or less extended region, limit the circula- 
tion in the vessel and by impeding it induces first, a 
local hyperemia, and subsequently, by cutting off the 
supply of blood or largely embarrassing it, a local ane- 
mia; hence, we have nutrition not only impaired, but 
to a certain extent prevented, and the brain cells being 
thus deprived of blood, finally pass into conditions of 
fatty degeneration and necrobiosis, Again, in cells feebly 
nourished, or subjected to pressure of a mechanical na- 
ture arising from a proliferation or increase of connect- 
ive tissue or neuroglia, there is embarressment of fune- 
tions, at times amounting to actual suspension. This 
increase of neuroglia may be observed in plates 18 
to 24, and is found in all stages of the disease. Indeed it 
will be observed as in plates 37, 88, 39, that this in- 
crease of interstitial or amorphous matter has largely 
obliterated the nerve elements. 

Some observers, and prominently Batty Tuke, prob- 
ably judging from this general distribution or increase 
of interstitial matter, suggest the idea that the disease 
commences in the neucli of the neuroglia, The colloid 
bodies found so profusely in the early stages, and being 
in the nature of normal plasma, are quite probably 
material thrown out under increased functional activity 
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as an attempt at a reparative process, just as we have 
plasma thrown out in cedema, or as in the provisional 
exudations which occur preparatory to the reparative 
processes in lesion of various parts of the organism. 

If the earlier granulations in the walls of the vessels 
and the materials thrown out are réabsorbed, (a process 
of réabsorption we know to be reparative in other or- 
gans as in pneumonia, congestion of the lungs, gland- 
ular swellings, erysipelatous cedema, &e.,) recovery 
takes place, if not, as before stated, the death of the 
tissue follows from malnutrition, or partial or complete 
deprivation of nourishment from pressure, &e., and 
the portion of the brain involved passes into a perma- 
nent condition of disease from transformation, by degen- 
erative processes, into fat and interstitial amorphous 
matter. 

As previously stated, the higher elements as the 
nerve fibres and cells, are the last to give way. They 
often preserve their vitality, however, under a low de- 
gree of nutritive action, and when the slow absorption 
of material releases them from pressure, we have re- 
covery in chronic cases, 

A fact which seems of the utmost importance is the 
similarity of histological changes attending the different 
forms of insanity, as represented in the photo-micro- 
graphs, and, indeed in all cases which have fallen under 
observation. If such regularity is displayed in future 
investigations, as I am strongly led to believe will be 
the case, this fact will practically confirm the principle, 
that in insanity we have to contend with only one dia- 
thesis, manifesting itself under different phases in its 
progress and results. The correspondence between de- 
generations of the cortical substance and of the central 
ganglia, pointed out in France by Luys, Laborde and 
Charcot, and in this country by Echeverria, has found 
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further confirmation in these researches; whereas, le- 
sions in the structure of the third left convolution, as Bou- 
chard, Echeverria, Batty Tuke and others, have already 
shown, have not necessarily involved the existence of 
aphasia or amnesia. The importance attached to this 
subject has led me in every instance to direct investi- 
gation particularly to this region of the brain. I sim- 
ply state here the result, hoping to treat this question at 
some future time, when the material may be sufficiently 
abundant to determine the exact value of the ingenious 
theory so confidently put forth by Broca, 

From continued investigation I feel justified in ex- 
pressing the conclusions heretofore reached. (May, 

The distinction between the appearance of the cere 
bral tissues, in the specimens presented, of mania and 
those of general paresis and epileptic insanity, would 
seem to uphold the separate class assigned to the last 
two forms of disease in the classification adopted. 

Although the cases thus far examined may be re- 
garded as insufficient to establish general conclusions, 
they go to strengthen the conviction sustained by the 
laws of general pathology, that insanity is a physical 
disease of the brain, and that the mental phenomena 
are symptoms. Further, that the microscope with pa- 
tient and close investigation, will continue to disclose 
structural changes in the cerebral tissue, as marked 
as those heretofore unsuspected, when examinations 
were limited to the scalpel and naked eye; and in 
these investigations, when the entire range of the 
disease, in every stage of its progress shall have been 
brought under the microscope, we may be able to solve 
the problem of the morbid processes conveniently de- 
nominated as insanity. 
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Another conclusion to which these investigations 
would naturally lead, is, that the variety and changes 
in the predominant symptoms of insanity may find their 
explanation, not so much in the variety of lesions as in 
the special parts of the cerebral centers which are mor- 
bidly involved in each case; or, to bring the idea within 
narrower limits, that emotional, ideational and motor 
disturbances have their foundation in the extent and 
degree to which the nerve elements that minister to the 
execution of intellectual and motor acts are involved 
in the lesion. When the disease reaches its ultimate 
stage, all distinetions cease, dementia being the same 
closing stage of every so-called form of insanity. 

The bodies or cells, referred to on page 10, are the 
so-called granule cells of the German authors,* a 
peculiar fatty cell formation, which, first observed in 
the spinal cord, for a time were considered as a patho- 
logical change, especially relating to general paresis 
(progressive paralysis.) After more extended investi- 
gations, however, embracing over three hundred cases, 
only a part of which were accompanied by the symptoms 
of paresis, (paralytic dementia,) and after discovering 
the same lesions in acute as well as in chronic cases, and 
in all regions of the nervous centers, the theory gained 
ground, that these transformations of the tissue ele- 
ments into granule cells were general phenomenoa, 
produced by a general or local disturbance of nutrition. 

The extent to which they appear is undoubtedly in 
all instances of the greatest importance. They have 


* Theod, Simon: Archiv fiir Psychiatrie Bd, 1 Heft. 3, Bd. 2 Heft. 1 and 2. 

Theod. Simon: Die Gehirnerweichung der Jerren (Dementia paralytica,) 
Hamburg: Wilh Manke. 

L. Meyer: Archiv fir Psychiatrie Bd. 3, Heft. 1 and 2. 

Huguenin; Archiv fiir Psychiatrie Bd. 3, Heft, 3. 

Obermeier; Archiv fiir Psychiatrie Bd. 4, Heft. 1. 

Tigges: Allgemeine Zeitschrift fir Psychiatrie Bd. 29, Heft. 2 

Rabenau : Archiv fiir Psychiatrie Bd. 4, Heft, 2. 
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been found as a component part of senescence, but also 
in the cord of children, only a few months old. 

Their relation to inflammation of the spinal marrow, 
has led authors to distinguish between simple myelitis 
and myelitis connected with a formation of granule 
cells; the last, without regard to paralytic dementia 
(paresis) and frequently connected with phthisis and in 
cases of chronic mania and melancholia of long stand- 
ing and especially in cases of senile dementia (Simon) 


accompanied by paralytic symptoms. The affection of 


the dura and pia spinalis, known as chronic spinal 
meningitis found in connection with phthisis, as first 
pointed out by Simon, may lead to a closer study 
of the symptoms of the so-called granule cell myelitis, 
without being complicated with affections of the ner- 
vous centers, 

In gray degeneration, Tirk,* distinguishes between a 
gray degeneration without, with only a small and with 
an extensive occurrence of granule cells, and maintains 
no necessary connection between these two lesions, 
Theod. Simon asserts with great positiveness, that the 
granule cells myelitis can not be regarded as its begin- 
hing state, and that it may produce itself the most 
marked symptoms of paralysis, without undergoing a 
metamorphosis into gray degeneration. 

The former assumption (Tiirk) that the whole process 
of transformation of tissue elements into granule cells 
is only to be regarded as a slowly progressive one 
could likewise not be ascertained. On the contrary in 
all those cases, where they undoubtedly proved fatal, 
the changes occurred most rapidly, as in fatty metamor- 
phosis in general. 

In a case of embolism of one of the larger cerebral 
arteries of only three day’s duration, the smaller ves- 


* Tirk: Wiener Academie Berichte Juni 1866. 
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sels and capillaries were found extensively involved by 
accumulations of these cells, Similar very acute cases 
have been observed by Voisin,* by Huguenin,+ and as 
above shown in plates, and these latter have presented 
an excellent occasion for the study in detail of the de- 
velopment of granule-cells, 

The drawings and the description given by Voisin 
are, however, lacking in correctness and distinction, 
while those of Huguenin could only in most of the prin- 
cipal parts, be confirmed by our own investigations, be- 
fore we had the opportunity of noticing the same. 

1. The oblong nuclei of the fusiform cells of the eap- 
illaries are transformed into granule-cells. 

Of the cell-elements of the vascular system the nuclei 
of the smallest capillaries seem in all cases first affected. 
The nucleus looses its smooth, shining appearance, 
swells up, beginning at the outer border, first to an 
oviform, sometimes irregular shaped granular body, in 
which often two or three small spherical nucleoli are dis- 
tinguished. In a little further advanced stages two or 
three of these bodies formed by division of the first one, 
fill up nearly the whole space of the mother cell, dis- 
tending its membrane, which soon entirely disappears, 
and rows on each side of six, eight or more, dark granu- 
lated globules, here and there showing between them 
the remains of an unaltered cell, mark the course of the 
former capillary duct. 

2. The nuclei of the cells of the adventitia of the ca- 
pilaries are transformed into granule-cells. 

These transformations of the fine and delicate invo- 
luerum which surrounds the larger capillaries of the 
nervous centers, exhibit somewhat different features 
from those above described. An accumulation of a 


* Voisin: Association Francaise. Bordeaux, 1872. 


+ Archiv fiir Psychiatrie, Bd. 3, Heft. 2. 
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grumous granular matter first takes place around the 
nuclei. The nucleus entirely involved by these gran- 
ules disappears, and a granule-cell, sometimes of consid- 
erable size is formed. What part the nucleus takes, 
however, in the process of multiplication of these cells, 
has not yet been determined. But soon they appear 
multiplied by division, and the new accumulations form 
in the most advanced stages large oval masses of gran- 
ule-cells, which involve entirely the unaltered, though 
apparently compressed inner space of the capillary ves- 
sel. Some of these exhibit soon after reaching this 
state, an atheromatous condition; the outlines of the 
cells become indistinct and a crystalline fatty mass is 
formed, 

3. The lymphatic elements of the adventitia of the 
vessels are transformed into granule-cells, 

These belong to the most common and most exten- 
sive ones. The formation of the cells occur in the same 
manner as in the adventitious elements of the capilla- 
ries, by accumulation of granular bodies which multi- 
ply by division. 

4. The nuclei of the muscular coat of the vessels are 
transformed into granule-cells, 

The history of these transformations has recently been 
hrought within our observation in a case of melancholia 
connected with phthisis. According to Huguenin, in an 
acute case, after removing the degenerated adventitious 
parts, the outlines of the muscular fibres disappear, the 
transversely situated nuclei are enlarged, become opaque 
and of a grumous and granular structure, while the 
whole vessel itself perishes. 

5. The nuclei of the neuroglia are transformed into 
granule-cells, 

The nuclei are enlarged, the protoplasm appears con- 
tracted, opaque and of a darker color than usual, In 
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further advanced stages it is divided into two, three or 
more granular conglomerations, which afterwards sepa- 
rate, forming as many single globules, 

6. The spindle-shaped ganglion-cells of the inner 
layer of the cortes of the convolutions, and the larger 
pyramidal cells, are transformed into granule-cells, 

The process in the transformation of the smaller 
ganglion-cells is much like that of the nuclei of the neu 
roglia. The pyramidal-cells appear first as puffed out, 
the protoplasm is formed into vesicles, like small oil 
globules, surrounding the nuclei. The nucleus looses 
its fine punctured appearance, and seems divided by 
the contraction of its contents into a translucent part, 
which often contains the opaque looking nucleolus and 
into a grumous mass filling out the other half. In fur- 
ther advanced stages the whole nucleus seems to form 
one large-sized granule-cell, sometimes with irregular 
outlines, the outer part of the cell and the processes are 
then shrivelled. 

In all instances, as will be seen, a necrotic decay of 
the elements is the general feature of these changes, ap- 
parently produced by a sudden and continued lack of 
nutrition. ‘The principally affected regions are always 
softened, often intermingled with lymphatic elements, 
which, very probably, play an important role in the 
propagation of these lesions, 

The following cases, with the accompanying plates, 
will serve to illustrate the pathological changes de- 
scribed. A number of plates are referred to in the 
article, which are not presented here; but we have 
given sufficient to fairly represent the morbid changes. 


Case 1. Chronic Mania.—Man; age sixty-two; had been 
insane some years; entertained delusions that his friends had 
robbed him and entered into conspiracy to get possession of his 
property. Memory was seriously impaired; would forget business 
transactions from day to day; became miserly in his habits; 
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hoarded up articles which had been cast away as worthless; 
charged neighbors with having stolen his watch; was untruthful 
and feeble in mind, A short time before admission was disturbed 
by a law suit, which had been entered against him, At the trial 
was excited and talkative, and wanted to address the jury, and talk- 
ed in an irrelevant and incoherent manner ; after this became more 
disturbed, lost sleep and appetite, and emaciated rapidly ; he soon 
was maniacal, noisy, profane, obscene in speech, and resisted eare, 
In this condition he was brought to the asylum, On the way he 
was destructive of clothing, broke the glass in the car window 
and cut his hand severely; was thin in flesh and feeble, He con- 
tinued noisy and maniacal, gradually failed, and died a week after 
admission, 

Autopsy.— Head.—Dura mater slightly adherent to arachnoid, 
considerable sub-arachnoid effusion; left lateral sinus plugged 
with a highly organized fibrinous clot, two inches in length; right 
sinus contained a white clot not so highly organized ; membranes 
easily detached ; convolutions softened in places and tissues pulled 
away with membranes, Weight of encephalon fifty ounces. 

Thorar.—Right lung adherent over entire posterior surface and 
lower lobe emphysematous; left lung also adherent and emphy- 
sematous, 

Ahbdomen,—Liver fatty; mesenteric glands enlarged and filled 
with tuberculous matter. 

The microscopic examination demonstrated the most striking 
characteristics of the alterations, which pervaded the whole en- 
cephalon. The nerve element appeared very much marked by a 
fine dark granular matter, not dissolved by ether, and becoming 
more «distinet in its granular composition when treated by acetic 
acid. The connective fibres and nuclei could be made out in the 
middle of the substance, but the more conspicuous character of 
the alterations is the presence of large ovoid or spherical products, 
changing in appearance from a finely granular pellucid mass to a 
semi-gelatinous or diffluent fluid, 

These morbid products are surrounded by condensed meshes of 
connective fibres, forming a true cystic cavity, from which the 
Pontents may be easily removed. In their solid form these pro- 
Mucts are very friable. The appearance and character in some 
Specimens, indicates that the process of necrobiosis, which bad 
Maken place in the circumscribed spot, occupied by the product 
here described, had reached an advanced fluid stage preliminary 
to the re-absorption of the cystic contents observed at the later 
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period of the degenerations, when the true lacune replaced the 
pre-existing morbid contents. We are led to believe, upon com- 
paring the structural changes of the nervous tissue here described, 
with the similar ones which are displayed in chronic cases of mania 
and in dementia, that in this instance the disease has reached a 
chronic stage. 

In both cases the morbid process determined a proliferation or 
hyperplasia of the fibres of the neuroglia, but in none of the 
instances which have fallen under our observation have we 
noticed the proliferation of nuclei which constitute an important 
special character of the sclerotic degeneration, nor have we ob- 
served the distension of the lymphatic sheath which surrounds 
the vessel by the collection therein of fatty globules which are 
also conspicuous changes in sclerosis, Lastly, this ultimate con- 
secutive atrophic degeneration of the nerve elements met with in 
the white and gray substance of the brain, does not assume the 
distinct fatty nature of that proper to a sclerosis. And for all 
these reasons we believe that the structural alteration of the 
nervous tissue here considered, presents sufficient characters to 
constitute a separate and distinct lesion. 

The photograph A 1, exhibits in a section through the third left 
frontal convolution, the degeneration in a most advanced stage. 
The masses are distinctly isolated from the surrounding tissue, 
which has partly undergone slightly fatty changes. The concen- 
tric layes of connective fibres which form the cavity, in which the 
masses are contained, appear distinctly around the mass, whose 
gelatinous semi-fluid aspect contrasts strongly with the granular 
structure of the rest of the specimen. 


Cask 2. Melancholia, (Chronic.)—Woman; age fifty-seven; 
married; eight children; mother was insane; no history of pre- 
vious physical condition or the existing cause of the insanity was 
obtained. Patient had been melancholic for some three years ; 
she then improved in health, became quiet, and friends indulged 
the hope that she was convalescing. Two months before admis- 
sion she became talkative, noisy, incoherent and destructive of 
clothing. She refused food, lost flesh and strength, and when 
brought to the asylum was pale, feeble and anemic. She took 
food freely, but continued maniacal; was emaciated, had diarrhea, 
and gradually failed, and died in eight months. 

Autopsy.—General atrophy of whole muscular system. 

Head.—Skull cap, dura mater and brain, normal to ocular exam- 
ination. 
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Spinal Cord.—Considerable atrophy of anterior roots. 

Thorax.—Patches of acute pleurisy with exudation of plastic 
lymph at posterior part of left lung. Induration with contraction 
of both apices, 

Heart.—Pericardium normal; slight narrowing of mitral valve. 

Abdomen.—Intestines were distended with gas, and there was 
marked contraction of descending colon for the space of three 
inches; kidney much congested ; other viscera normal, 

The photograph shows in a section through the medulla, the 
character of the degeneration, demonstrated in the different stages 
of development throughout the nervous centers. Small or larger 
well defined semi-transparent spots of a granular substance, reflect- 
ing the light with brillianey, but not tinged by carmine, and not 
soluble in ether, aleohol or chloroform, surrounded by a prolifera- 
tion of connective fibres indicates the earlier degrees of this 
alteration. In more advanced stages as represented in the photo- 
graph, the mass reaches a semi-fluid condition. It should be re- 
marked that this change, which may resemble a state of sclerosis, 
differs in its character from the condition described, which in no 
instance, as we are aware, leads to the complete separation of the 
morbid product within a well defined cavity, nor to the entire re- 
absorption of said encysted morbid products. 


Case 3. General Paresis.—Man, age 29, single, salesman, not 
hereditary, accustomed to use of liquor and tobacco, Had always 
enjoyed good health till four years before admission, when he had 
an attack of paralysis of the right side; soon after this he had dip- 
theria, and suffered from the effects of an overdose of acetate of 
lead, which he was usingasagargle. After two years, he apparently 
recovered, and continued well for two years. He then gave evi- 
dences of mental disturbance, claimed that he had been injured by 
being struck on the head, though friends had no knowledge of 
such an occurrence, and began to entertain extravagant delusions, 
talked of extensive purchases, was so unsteady in gait that he was 
turned away from the hotel, as he was thought to be intoxicated, 
ordered carriages and threatened to prosecute the man whom he 
said injured him. Ina few days he became maniacal and unman- 
ageable and was taken to jail. Was there noisy, and disturbed 
and expressed the following delusions, that he had killed one 
hundred men, that he was conducting an enormous law suit, that 
he was President of the United States, Governor of New York, 
and was carrying on a large war. He was brought to the Asylum 
on the sixth day after his condition was recognized. He was then 
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in good flesh, but presented the characteristic symptoms of gen- 
eral paresis, There was marked hesitancy of speech, and unsteadi- 


ness of gait, tremor of the tongue, and though he could protrude 
it, it was only by resting it on the lower lip. The instant it was 
raised, it was involuntarily drawn back. There was also tremor of 
the fingers from lack of co-ordination of muscular movement. Hig 
delusions of wealth were prominent, and he asserted himself to be 
worth $100,000, and his intended wife $250,000. In about two 
months he had the first paretic convulsion, which was followed by 
greater disturbance of speech. After this he improved in both 
physical and mental condition, and for some six months had such a 
remission of symptoms that the presence of the disease could only 
have been diagnosticated by a knowledge of the previous state- 
He manifested no delusions, but had an appreciation of his condi- 
tion and of the character of his disease, said to friends who visited 
him that he knew he was doomed, that he had general paresis, and 
had seen others, and knew what his fate would be, that he pro- 
posed to stay in the Asylum and die where he would be taken care 
of. The paretie epileptiform seizures then returned, and the 
patient became maniacal. From this state he never rallied, but 
gradually failed, and died paralyzed, in fourteen months, about 
twenty-six months from date of admission. 

Antopsy—Thirteen hours after death. Rigor mortis marked. 
Body emaciated; cutaneous sloughs on hands, elbow, ankle and 
back of the body. 

Head.—Skull-cap normal; dura mater adherent to skull, thick- 
ened, especially along the longitudinal sinus; arachnoid raised in 
blister-like sacs over both hemispheres by a clear serum ; pia mater 
closely adherent to the cerebral convolutions, Brain atrophied, 
indurated, ventricles filled with a clear serum. In removing the 
brain, three and one-half ounces of blood and serum escaped. 

Spinal Cord.—Dura thick, pale, at cervical parts, adherent to pia; 
the whole sac of the dura below, filled with serum. Pia opaque, 
spinal marrow flattened, apparently diminished ; the cervical parts 
flattened ; on transverse section, normal in appearance ; gray cen- 
ters well marked ; posterior roots normal; the anterior cervical 
roots remarkably diminished, of a reddish color. 

The gluteus maximus on both sides partly destroyed by ab- 
scesses and infiltrated with pus, 

Thoraz.—Lungs collapsed, otherwise normal, Heart small, 


normal. 
Abdcmen.—Liver friable and fatty, spleen and kidneys normal. 
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On microscopic examination the anterior roots of the cervical 
nerves were found in a state of advanced fatty degeneration, 
the axis of the fibres manifold, ruptured ; connective tissue 
fibres remarkably increased, extensive accumulations of granule- 
cells in the post lateral colamns and along the vessels, 

Medulla oblongata very small in diameter, the pyramids small 
and indurated, olivary bodies normal in appearance, cells of the 
corpora dentata well pronounced. 

The roots of the hypoglossus highly atrophied, its fibrillous 
structure barely marked and visible, the large ganglionic centers 
of the hypoglo sus near the septum very small in number and 
throughout in a state of pigmentary degeneration. Roots of the 
of the vagus and facialis nearly normal in appearance, only a 
slight pigmentary degeneration of the centers, 

Sections of the third anterior convolution on both sides of the 
brain, showed a general atrophy of the nerve elements, The pyram- 
idal cells diminished in number, though some of them exhibited 
unusually large dimensions, especially in the parietal convolutions 
of the left hemisphere, The spindle-shaped cells of the inner 
layer frequently in a state of granular degeneration. Numerous 
leposits of fatty and crystalline masses in the gray substance and of 
irrecular proteinous bodies between the fibres of the white sub- 
stance of the convolutions, 

The vascular system exhibited extensive degenerations, The 
walls of the smaller vessels were frequently found thickened, 
swelled and infiltrated by a homogeneous hyaline substance. In 
other cases the larger capillaries showed themselves manifold, 
curved, distending the adventitious membrane between the curves 
cul giving rise to accumulations of lymphatic elements, fatty 
granules and pigment bodies, (see plate B 1.) others were sur- 
rounded by a dense layer of nuclei, surpassing three or four times 
the inner space of the vessel, (plate B 2.) and others involved by 
cell-bodies of a spongy-like structure (plate B 3.) 

Photograph plate, C 1, shows a section through a part of the 
pons Varolii near the roots of the trigeminus, with numerous de- 
~ sits of proteinous bodies between its fibres and the surrounding 
tissue, 

Plate C, 2, section through a part of the medulla near the raphé 
with colloid bodies, 


Case 4. Epilepsy with Donentia.—Man; age nineteen; good 
habits. Had epilepsy for nine years prior to admission. Nothing 
further was known of his history. His mind was feeble; he did 
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not converse or manifest any interest in his condition or surround- 
ings. While in the asylum, he had almost daily seizures, lost con- 
trol of the movement of his bowels and bladder, retained his bed 
most of the time, and refused all food except bread and milk, and 
this he took freely. After eighteen months he died in a fit. 

Autopsy.— Head.—Dura-mater thickened, and several bony 
plates were found on inner surface, two of which had sharp pro- 
jections, They were attached near the longitudinal sinus, one on 
either side. The largest was one and one-quarter inches in length, 
and one-half inch in width. The longest projection was about 
three-sixteenths of an inch, and impinged on the pia-mater, but had 
not lacerated it. The interior surface of all the plates was rough- 
ened and ridged. They were held in position by fibrous bands 
attached to the dura mater. The pia-mater was much engorged. 
Anteriorly, there were points of extravasated blood beneath the 
membranes. 

Thorax.—There were several cicatrices, a small abscess, and 
tuberculous deposits in apex of left lung; right lung normal; 
heart enlarged, soft and fatty. 

Abdomen.—Liver normal; kidneys congested and filled with 
blood. A large amount of bloody serum escaped from spinal 
canal, and the whole substance of cord was deeply congested. 

The microscopical examination, demonstrated in the medulla, in 
the olivary bodies and in the third left anterior convolution as well 
as in other sections of the brain very fine, fatty, granular degen- 
erations, interspersed with amyloid corpuscles. 

Photograph D 1, exhibits a section through the spinal cord, 
opposite first cervical vertebra, showing portions of the posterior 
columns, The multipolar cells are filled with pigment. The gran- 
ular amorphous matter is considerably increased, and mixed with 
very fine, transparent fibrils of connective tissue and very small 
connective nuclei, This alteration is identical with that deseribed 
by Dr. Echeverria,* 

D2. Section through the middle cervical ganglion of the sym- 
pathetic showing the same fuscous or pigment degeneration of 
the ganglion-cells, with a very marked hypertrophied condition 
of the connective tissue. 

Cask 5. Sub-Aeute Mania, (Syphilis.)—Man; age twenty- 
five; intemperate in his habits. Father and mother had for 
years kept a low drinking saloon and house of ill-fame, and 


*On Epilepsy, drawn by him, pages 86 and 87, plate 5 
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both had served sentences in state prison as receivers of stolen 
goods. After their release, the husband obtained a divorce from 
his wife and lived with another woman, to whom he claimed to be 
married, With her he resumed his former occupation. The place 
was well known to the police as a resort of criminals and aban- 
doned characters. The patient had received a common education, 
and been employed as clerk in various offices, and on the canal. 
From his own statement he had led a dissolute life, and had con- 
tracted venereal disease, which his condition, on admission, verified. 
His health having failed, he came home, boarded with his father, 
and engaged in the insurance business, but without success. He 
continued his evil associations, and gave himself up largely to 
drinking and dissipation. During this time he often threatened 
the life of his father and stepmother, secluded himself in his room, 
and shortly before admission had symptoms of fever, was described 
as delirious, out of bed and around the house with only his under- 
clothes on, drank freely of liquor, became abusive, threatening 
and violent. The police were called in at times to quell the dis- 
turbances, One cay a boarder in the house hearing a noise in the 
room occupied by patient, went up stairs and found him seated at 
the head, with a pistol in his hand. The patient discharged it at 
him, and the bullet passed through the right forearm. The injured 
man retired and soon after heard three pistol shots fired in quick 
succession, The police, summoned by the noise, went into the pa- 
tient’s room and found the stepmother lying on the floor. <A ball 
had penetrated the chest, passed through the right lung, removed 
a portion of the wall of the aorta and lodged in the left lung. 
The patient was seated upon the side of the bed reloading the pis- 
tol. He was removed to the jail, and on the inquest gave a con- 
tradictory, confused statement of the affair; said; “the woman 
Was trying to get into the room to kill me; I cocked the pistol 
when I saw she was going to kill me; I shot the bullet and it went 
plumb through her heart.” He also made other statements giving 
a different version of the affair. An investigation was made be- 
fore the county judge; he was declared insane and sent to the asy- 
lum. On admission gave a very long history of his case, justified 
the shooting on the ground “that his stepmother had attempted to 
poison him, and that God had ordered him to send her to hell with- 


” that he had shot the man “ because he 


out a moment’s warning; 
had brought him bad water to drink.” He was thin in flesh; con- 
junctive pearly, tongue heavily coated, features sharp and skin 


pale. He had two sinuses opening into palm of left hand, one be- 
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tween ring and fourth finger of right hand, one on left foot near 
big toe, and one in same position on right foot. For the first few 
days he was about the ward, talking incessantly, maintaining his 
assertions as to the killing, and its justification, then became more 
feeble ; was complaining, fault-finding, whining in speech and child- 
ish, asked for changes in room, in bed, in diet; ate and slept well, 
though he asserted he did not. After some two weeks there ap- 
peared an extensive swelling of left leg and foot, resembling, some- 
what, phlegmonous erysipelas, The skin was raised in large 
patches, and blood and serum were effused beneath. There were 
some ten or more sinuses in region of buttocks, discharging a pur- 
ulent serum, The patient grew more feeble, and was evidently 
failing. Three days afterwards, at about midnight, he had an ex- 
tensive hemorrhage; when physicians reached the bedside the 
bleeding had ec ase, Ile was pale and cold, complained of chilli- 
ness, and teeth were chattering. Under the buttocks was a large 
pool of blood, and the abdomen was swollen and painful. He 
seemed perfectly conscious that he was sinking, and died at six 
o'clock in the morning. 

While in the asylum no sign whatever of aphasia or amnesia 
was displayed by the patient. He had delusions, cireumscribed to 
a limited range of ideas, was very restless but quite talkative and 
capable of giving a clear account of circumstances around him, 
and was conscious of his condition up to the time of death, 

Autopsy.—Abdomen tympanitic, Left leg much swollen by in- 
filtration of serum and large ulcer eight by four inches. Another 
uleer extended over arch of left foot toward internal malleolus. A 
dleep sinus existed near head of left fibula. On the right were two 
sinuses, one opening between great and second toes, and another 
more superficial near ankle joint. On right knee was an inflamed 
spot two inches in diameter, the skin was elevated by dark colored 
effusion beneath. A deep sinus opened between thumb and index 
finger of left hand, and another between ring and little finger of 
same hand, There was also one corresponding to this on the right 
hand, The sinuses opening in sacral and gluteal region, some ten 
in number, were found to communicate with each other, and formed 
a common abscess. Some of them were filled with thick yellow 
pus, and others with partly disorganized blood-clots, 

Head.—Calvarium thin and soft; slight adhesions between dura- 
mater and arachnoid; small amount of serous effusion under arach- 


noid; more abundant about me lulla and base of brain. Brain tis- 


sue pale, 
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7 horar.—Small quantity of serum in pleuritic cavities, Lower 
lobe of left lung hepatized. Pericardial sac distended with about 
three ounces of a greenish fluid, 

Heart.—Substance pale; right ventricle filled with frothy, 
watery blood; left ventricle empty ; valves normal. 

Ahbdomen.—Whole cavity distended with pus and serum, of a 
greenish color. Omentum firmly bound to intestines, and these to 
each other by adhesions, On attempting to remove the omentum 
the intestines were torn through. The ileam was gangrenous near 
cecal valve, and other portions of it were deeply congested and soft- 
ened, Transverse colon highly inflamed; mesentery deeply con- 
gested, and the gland much enlarged and filled with cheesy mate- 
rial, Peyer's patches enlarged and ulcerated; pelvic cavity filled 
with a very offensive yellow pus; pancreas soft and of a yellow 
color; spleen contracted. Both kidneys were enlarged and cap- 
sules easily detached. 

Liver,—Convex surface covered with a thin layer of pus and 
lymph; tissue pale and fatty. 

Microscopie examination of liver showed extensive fatty degen- 
eration, In fresh specimens, treated with ether, fat was dissolved. 

The tubuli-uriniferi were enlarged and contained either an en- 
tire cast, or a portion of one, and transverse sections showed them 
choked up with debris of epithelieum. Connective tissue was 
granular, particularly about the Malpighian bodies, The pancreas 
was in a state of fatty degeneration. 

The microscopical examination evidenced that as well as every 
viscera of the individual, the nervous centers, also, had undergone 
the fatty degeneration observable in constitutional syphilis. 

The contrast between the fatty degeneration and that which 
seems to be an attendant of insanity was very marked in this case 
from the respective reaction of each morbid product. 

Pirate E 1, Shows a section through the left frontal convolution 
at the union of the gray and white substances, The dark outline 
of the numerous globules represented, have a very brilliant and 
transparent appearance in the specimen, since they are of a fatty 
nature, 

Pirate E 2. Section of the medulla across the olivary bodies, 
One of the large masses is shown split up and others developed in 
the midst of thick meshes of fibres and encroaching upon the ad- 
jacent nerve fibres. The same condition existed in regard to the 
posterior nerve roots of the spinal cord. 
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Case 6. Acute Mania.—Woman, age 36; widow. Patient was 
usually a healthy woman, but suffered great anxiety from domestic 
affliction. Within a few years one child was drowned and her hus- 
band was killed by lightning. About two months before coming to 
the asylum became melancholic and depressed ; was suspicious, said 
people were conspiring against her. She soon became cross and irrit- 
able, was profane, obscene, noisy and maniacal, The following was 
her history on admission : Pale and anwmic, pulse rapid and feeble, 
skin cold, complained of pain over upper portion of spine, and 
headache ; pressed her head with both hands, said it would burst. 
She continued noisy and was too incoherent to be understood, was 
restless, appetite was variable and she slept irregularly. Two days 
previous to death she became more disturbed, threw herself about 
in bed, complained of the intense pain in head, and opposed care. 
She suddenly sank and died. 

Autopsy. Body well nourished, J7ead—Skull cap normal; ad- 
hesions between the membranes. Pia mater opaque, congested, 
distended with blood over the whole surface of the brain and be- 
tween the convolutions along the longitudinal sinus, raised by 
slight effusion of serum, After removing the brain, about two 
ounces of serum remained in skull. Brain substance softened. 
The gray matter of the convolutions of both cerebrum and cere- 
bellum reddish in appearance, gray degeneration of the pons 
Varolii and medulla. The smaller nerve cells of the outer layers 
of the gray substance of the convolutions of the hemispheres and 
the Sylvian fissure and anterior convolutions were normal in ap- 
pearance, but most of the larger cells of the subjacent layer, es- 
pecially of the hemispheres and the Sylvian fissures, were puffed 
out and remarkably enlarged, their contents forming larger glob- 
ules distributed in half circles around the enlarged transparent 
nuclei, the nucleoli of which were only very rarely found pro- 
nounced. In some specimens taken from the convolutions of the 
fissure of Sylvius, no evidence of an outline of the cells could be 
detected. Weight of brain, 42 ounces. 

Thorax. Lungs—The lower lobes slightly congested, otherwise 
normal; heart, normal, 

Abdomen. Liver—Normal in size, friable and fatty, the hepatic 
cells were entirely filled with oil globules, the vessels were atro- 
phied and surrounded by dark pigment cells, Kidneys, normal. 
Spleen nearly twice the normal size. Intestines; the transverse 
colon crossing the peritoneum at about the middle line; small in- 
testines slightly congested in several spots ; urinary bladder empty 


and normal. 
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Photograph, plate F, show some of the conditions of the capil- 
laries in the case of acute mania. 

Plate F, 1, the earliest accumulations of granular masses around 
the nuclei of the adventitious membrane. 

Plate F, 2, further advanced stages, a part of the vessel sur- 
rounded with granule-cells. 

Plate F, 3, entire involvement of the vessel by the fatty gran- 
ules. The accumulation exhibiting a crystalline, and atheromatous 


condition. 
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PSYCHICAL OR PHYSICAL.* 


BY ¢, H. HUGHES, M. D., ST. LOUIS.+ 


We live in an age of scientific surprises, especially 
within the realm of those sciences which have to do 
with the origin and nature of man, and are “making 
grand and not altogether fruitless efforts,” as Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer { truly says, “to unroll the secret of the 
human mind,” but thus far the microscope, the opthal- 
moscope, the reagents of an advanced and advancing 
chemistry, and all the appliances of modern psycho-phys- 
iological and psycho-pathological research, have seemed 
to reveal to us but dimly, the neurotic pathway over 
which thought travels within the brain, or the actual 
dwelling place and origin of our specific mental actions. 
With these telescopic aids to mental vision, the cerebro- 
histologist obtains an enlarged, although not altogether 
satisfactory view. 

As Moses was permitted to look over into the prom- 
ised land, so we are enabled to look within “the dome 
of thought,” and locate the dwelling place of mind én 
the aggregate, in the free surfaces of the ventricles, and 
convolutions of the hemispheres of the cerebrum, but 
not to possess and occupy the particular portions of the 
brain, concerned in the special functions of mind. 


* We have purposely chosen the language of Dr. Maudsley, wherever we 
could substitute it and express our own views, hence the number of quota 
trons from this author in the paper. 


+ Read before the Association of Medical Superintendents of American 
Institutions for the Insane, at the meeting held in Nashville, Tennesee, May 
19, 1874. 


} Preface to philosophy of style. 
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We always discover an intimate relationship between 
psychical manifestations and ph. sical action, but how 
mind acts with and through, an how it is influ- 
enced by and with the molecules of the brain, we have 
not been enabled to determine in a manner so satisfac- 
tory as to leave the reason and consciousness no room 
for dissent. 

As the field of scientific research enlarges, and inves- 
tigations increase therein, it is not improbable that some 
of the earnest votaries of psyco-pathological and physio- 
legical science may yet trace the actions of the mind to 
their true locality in the brain, and reveal in very truth 
the ideational, emotional and sensory cells, their chemi- 
cal, anatomical and isomeric states, by perhaps an 
enlargement and multiplication of our present methods 
of research, The thought molecule, if it ever be found, 
will probably be discovered to be more subtile and in- 
finitesimal in its organization, than any nerve cell yet 
revealed to us by microscopic vision, ‘The ideational 
cell may ever remain what the atom is to chemistry, a 
thing of conjecture, resting solely upon plausible suppo- 
sition. That there are, however, cerebral thought mole- 
cules which have to do with the evolution or manifesta- 
tion of thought in mens sana and in the manifestation 
of mens non sand, investigation up to the present day, 
gives us just warranty for the conjecture, and whether 
we shall ever be able to demonstrate the fact or not, be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, we may as safely assume 
this, as to assume the ultimate atom, 

The conjecture is as plausible as the undulation, or 
the emenation theory of light, or the undulation theory 
of sound, or other theories in physics or chemistry. 
The doctrine of molecular disintegration accompanying 


the manifestation of thought, is the analogue of 


that other doctrine, first advocated in 1852, by my 
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gifted friend and preceptor, Dr. I. H. Walters,* late 
Professor of Physiology in the St. Louis and Missouri 
medical colleges, that muscular disintegration is the con- 
dition of muscular action, and which was incorporated 
by Dr. Carpenter in his physiology, and is now gener- 
ally accepted as true by all physiologists, 
There can be no doubt that the general result of 
cadaveric examinations, whenever mental derangement 
leaves any pathological sequel, is to discover lesions 
of the cineritious matter and the ventricles, along with 
those destructive changes elsewhere found in the cere- 
bral mass, (extensive softening and other lesions of the 
white matter being often unaccompanied with insanity, ) 
though Rokitansky, Andral, Virchow, Vanderkolk, 
Leidersdorf and others speak of inflammation of the dura- 
mater in connection with insanity; and circumscribed 
affections of each and all the meninges, and every part 
of the brain have been described co-existing with par- 
tial or general mental aberration, by accurate and cred- 
itable investigators in psycho-pathology, This is, per- 
haps, the experience which all of us have gained in the 
dead house, and though we are not in a position, as re- 
gards our knowledge of the morbid appearances of the 
brain, to frame a proper nosology, embracing all the 
forms of insanity, as discovered to us in the different 
symptomatic manifestations; and though we cannot 
find an absolutely unerring definition of the disease, 
based solely upon the pathological evidences, it is nev- 
ertheless reasonably certain that the whole brain being 
the recognized organ of the mind in its healthy, natural 
action, does not cease to be the organ of the mind 
when its manifestations are disordered and unnatural; 
and it is, perhaps, beyond a reasonable doubt that “im- 


* Thesis for degree of Doctor of Medicine, by I. H. Walters, University of 
Pennsylvania, 1851. 
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portant molecular changes do take place in those hid- 
den recesses of the brain,” or those nerveus channels of 
communication which lead to and from the mind, but 
to which we have not yet, by sight of science, been en- 
abled clearly to penetrate; but which the scalpel, the 
microscope, and the re-agents and appliances of advane- 
ing chemical physiology and pathology, may probably 
some day more intimately and clearly reveal to us, and 
that those atomie changes accompany, precede and fol- 
/ow the rational and irrational manifestations of mind. 
Fhat they will be found to be the media through and 
by which both the healthy and morbid, or natural and 
unnatural impressions and expressions find access to and 
egress from the mind. “ Matter” and “force” in this 
sense, are to us “necessary co-existents in human 
thought; to speak of change in one may be admitted, 
as Maudsley asserts, to imply change in the other;” 
and I think we may confidently look to future reve- 
lations, through psychopathology and physiology with 
the chemical, microscopic and other aids which future 
science is to bring to our assistance, for a correct and satis- 
factory material explanation of all the phenomena of the 
mind, natural or unnatural, healthy or diseased, manifest 
to the world without. I mean the manifestations only 
of mind, not the mind itself. I apprehend that mind 
can never be demonstrated to be the product of matter, 
any more than matter can be proved to result from 
mind, Neither of these propositions seem to us capable 
of demonstration. 

It is not always necessary, however, to demonstrate a 
proposition before we can accept it as true. A propo- 
sition may be accepted as true when the mind cannot 
conceive of its negation by the facts of science. It may 
not be reachable by a process of reasoning, and yet be 


* Herbert Spencer. 
VoL. XXXIL—No, I—C 
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an admitted truth to our consciousness. We have in 
this world to accept many such unreasonable but irref- 
utable truths. 

Forms of matter may depend upon mind for the 
appearances they present; so may and do forms of 
thought depend upon matter for their manifestation or 
expression. The germs of thought and thought mol- 
ecules may have a simultaneous birth, (if we can con- 
ceive of the birth of either,) and together develops and 
mutually act and react upon each other in their mani- 
festations. In this sense we agree with Dr. Maudsley 
—that brain and thought are co-existent. That they 
are so, will perhaps always remain to finite compre 
hension as great a mystery as that God and matter co- 
exist, and which we regard as creator and created. It 
would be as logical to assert that God came from matter 
because he is only manifest through it—the matter and 
force co-existing so far as we can discover by the light 
of science alone—as to assert that mind proceeds from 
the matter with which, by the aid of science, we dis- 
cover it to be invariably in association. We glean from 
revelation that “the world by wisdom knew not God,” 
nor has the wisdom of unaided science yet revealed to 
us more of the knowledge of the nature of God than we 
received before science had its birth. Science can not, 
by any of the revelations it has thus far given, shows 
to us the priority of either God or matter. Through 
the teachings of revelation and the argument of design 
and designer, we may believe that God created matter ; 
but science, by its own light alone, can neither aftirm 
nor deny that “the heavens declare the glory of God, 
or the firmament sheweth his handiwork.” Science deals 


with tangible and material facts, and its conclusions 
must ever be essentially material. It may, however, 
with the light of revelation before it, confirm the truth 
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of revelation that God preceded matter and created it, * 
without disjointing any of its established truths, or re- 
tarding its progress toward a solution of all those prob- 
lems which it is reserved for man yet to solve in the 
areana of nature. 

By light of revelation and the attestation of the gen- 
eral innate consciousness of mankind and not by scien- 
tific investigation, we perceive that “there is a spirit in 
man,” which though it manifest itself in “as we see by 
the sight of science,” and is impressed, by decaying 
cerebral molecules, is nevertheless to be recognized in 
ian, in the same manner as the impress of the Creator’s 
spirit may be seen in the works of animate and inani- 
nate nature, 

We do not prove the precedent or consequent of God 
and matter, or mind and matter, but may assume either, 
from the facts which science, unaided by revelation, 
gives us, and be equally correct in our logic. We be. 
lieve in the importance of seience on the subject, We 


do not know that mind is the highest development of 


force to which all the lower natural forees are indis- 
pensably prerequisite We would rather alter the 
phraseology and say the highest development of matter 
is indispensably requisite for the pertect manifestation 
of that intangible and immaterial force we call mind, 
though it may assuredly be laid down as a truth, that 
“ whatever may be the real nature of mind and of its 
nature, we shall probably forever remain ignorant” 
while retaining our own mortality. “It is most cer- 
tainly dependent for its every manifestation on the 
brain and nervous centres, and scientific research is 
daily disclosing more clearly the relation between it 
and its organ.” + 


* In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. + Maudsley. 
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Anatomy and physiology teach us pretty thoroughly 
what are the nature and function of the brain, as a 
whole, but the mind, as Maudsley correctly observes, 
‘cannot be observed and handled and dealt with as a 
palpable object, like elect ricity or gravity, or any other of 
the natural forces, (if these may be properly termed “ pal- 
pable objects.”) “It is appreciable only in the changes 
of matter which are the conditions of its manifestation.” 
We may coneede the pre-existence or co-existence of 
mind in connection with its manifestations through 
matter, as we accept an axiom as a self-evident truth, 
incapable of and not requiring demonstration by process 
of reasoning; and we are still prepared to admit the 
truth of the revelations which modern science seems to 
have made in regard to the change taking place in the 
substance of the brain during thought; that “in the 
performance of an idea as in the performance of a move- 
ment, there is a retrograde metamorphosis of nerve ele- 
ment, and that the display of energy is at the cost of 
the highly organized matter, which undergoes degen- 
eration, or passes from a higher to a lower grade of be- 
ing,” and that the retrograde products are, so far as is 
at present known, very nearly the same in cerebral as 
in muscular disintegrations, “under the influence of 
functional activity, and arrive at the logical and per- 
haps correct conclusion, that disintegration of the cere- 
bral molecules is the law of the display of mental 
power.” 

We can subscribe to the doctrine, that with each dis 
play of mental power there are correlative changes in 
the material substratum, (if we choose so to designate 
the brain,) and admit without subscribing to the doe: 
trine, that mind is the product of matter, under any con- 
dition of change, that every manifest phenomenon ot 


mind is the result or accompaniment to our senses, “of 
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some change molecular, chemical or vital in the nervous 
elements of the brain.” This is only making the brain 
(what has long been admitted, and what science 
seems fully to demonstrate,) the material organ of 
the mind,—a material medium through which it im- 
presses itself upon matter, and through which it com- 
muniecates with other minds. 

The proposition that nerve change precedes mental 
action, is surely not proven in the fact that, “chemical 
analysis of the so-called extractive of nerves testifies to 
definite change or waste through functional activity,” 
surely this is not proven in the fact that, “ the products 
of retrograde metamorphosis are lactic acid, creatin, uric 
acid, hypoxanthin, formic and acetie acids,” or that the 
products of the metamorphosis of nerve element after 
prolonged mental exercise are recognized by an increase 
of phosphates in the urine, or that the contents of nerve 
and muscle, neutral during rest in the living state, be- 
come acid after death, or after great activity during 
life, nor by any other of the chemical facts connected 
with the decay of nerve tissue, with which we have of 
late years become familiar. 

We may explain the exhaustion following excessive 
mental labor, and the breaking down of brain in ex- 
treme cases, “as in recognized insanity, by suppesing an 
idea to be accompanied by a correlative change in the 
nerve cells,”"* and yet the supposition brings us not 
much nearer to a correct comprehension of that “ mar- 
velous energy which can not be grasped or handled, 
and which we call mind,” than if we had not made the 
supposition. 

We may concede the supposition to be a universally 
almitte | fact, established by adequate and indubitable 
proof and still mind remains unobserved, unfit, un- 


Maudsley, 
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probed by any of the implements of science; and as 
science can probably never devise methods of investi- 
gation, as delicate and subtile as mind itself, it is prob- 
able that mind, aided by revelation, and the testimony 
of consciousne:s will have to be the interpreter of its 
own nature, employing all the lights which science 
emits to illumine the avenues which lead to and from it, 
interpreting by sight of science and self interrogation, 
the influences which operate upon it, and the laws 
which govern its manifestation, and “the display of its 
powers.” 

Science will doubtless reveal to us, if the present evi- 
dences of the fact are not adequate to convince us, that 
the birth of every idea (if we may so speak,) to the 
outer world and to self-consciousness, is accompanied 
with the death of cerebral cells, and that the death of 
these cells is the condition and accompaniment of the 
manifestation of thought. 

Under this view (so speaking for want of better 
phraseology,) we may consider that *“ matter and the 
power of intellectual manifestations, have co-ordinately 
developed, during the ages that have passed and are 
still in the process of development;” or, with Dr. 
Maudsley, we may say that “man’s life truly represents 
a progressive development of the nervous system, none 
the less so because it takes place out of the womb than 
in it,” and that “co-ordinate action always testifies to 
stored up power, either innate or acquired,” by which 
I understand latent nerve capability for manifestation 
of power, without abandoning the idea maintained by 
the ablest physiologists of the day, that mind has also 
a presiding power over matter. 


* Dr. Henry Landor, paper on Insanity in relation to Law, July 16, JounNAL 
OF INSANITY. 
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Under this view we may admit that “just as a good 
liver secretes good bile,” (provided the conditions of the 
blood are favorable, ) “a good candle gives good light, 
and good coal a good fire,” (provided the two latter have 
a good supply of oxygenated air, and the primary con- 
ditions to the development of light and heat, a+ initio 
friction, chemical action, origination, ) so does a good brain 
(all other conditions being favorable,) give the mani- 
festations of a good mind, without admitting that * 
“when the brain is quiescent there is no mind,” and 
without regarding thé mind as nothing more than “ the 
result of cerebral action,” as maintained by those who 
would merge the psychical in the physical in man.+ 
“Granted that a definite thought and a definite molec- 
ular action in the brain occur simultaneously, we do not 
possess the intellectual organ, nor, apparently any rudi- 
ment of the organ which would enable us to pass by a 
process of reasoning, from the one phenomenon to the 
other; they appear together but we do not know why.” 

There is a power which precedes and ignites the 
flame and the fire. There is a spark of mental and 
Spiritual light in man, which antedates as well as ac- 
companies the disintegration of the cerebral mass. 

We are persuaded that there is a mental vision in 
man, superior to that of the eye and the microscope, a 


mental touch, penetrating further into the nature of 


mind than the scalpel of the histologist, or the reagent 
of the chemist can reach, by which he sees and feels 
and kuows that he is something more than matter, or 
the offspring of matter. Our consciousness attests this, 
we feel it to be true, and consciousness is as the poet 
has said of faith, “a higher faculty than reason,” { or 
rather more accurately, we might say, the basis of all 
the higher mental faculties. Saying that I feel pain, or 


* Hammond. + Tyndal. Bailey's Festus. 
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hear a sound, or see one line to be longer than another, 
is *“saying that there has occurred in one a certain 
change of state, and it is impossible for me to give a 
stronger evidence of this fact, than that it is present to 
my mind. The tissue of every argument is resolvable 
into affections of consciousness that have no warrants 
beyond themselves. When asked why I assert some 
mediately known truth, as that the three angles of a 
triangle, are equal to two right angles, I find that the 
proof may be resolved into steps, each of which is an 
immediate consciousness that certain two qualities, or 
two relations, are equal or unequal; a consciousness for 
which no further evidence is assignable than that it 
exists In one, nor, on finally getting down to some 
axiom underlying the whole fabric of demonstration, 
‘an I say more than that it is a truth of which IT am 
immediately conscious, ” 

For each truth of geometry we are are able to as- 
sign some under truth in which it is involved; for that 
under truth, we are, if required, able to assign some 
still under and so on. 

This being the general nature of the demonstration 
by which exact knowledge is established, there has 
arisen the that knowledge SO estahlishe d is knowl. 
edge of a higher validity than that immediate knowledge 
Which has nothing deeper to reston. The habit of ask- 
ing for proof and having proof given in all these multi- 
tudinous cases, has produced the implication that proot 
may be asked for these ultimate dicta of consciousness 
into which all proof is resolvable. 

Consciousness is the primitive rock upon which must 
rest every secure fabric of reason, and we may say here 
what + Herbert Spencer says of all philosophy, “if it 


* Herbert Spencer, Test of Truth, p. 384. + Test of Truth, p. 412. 
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does not avowedly stand on some datum underlying 
reason, we must acknowledge it has nothing on which 
to stand.” “The result of refusing to recognize some 
fundamentally proved truth is simply to leave its fabric 
of conclusions without a base.” 

In one creative act, the material and the immaterial 
in man were brought forth, (according to the story of 
revelation,) and they have ever since been so intimately 
hlended, that science,—though prying into the secrets 
of nature since the world began,—has not yet discov- 
ered where the one ends and the other begins. Cor- 
puscles, molecules and cells may constitute the whole 
of man, but science has not demonstrated it to be so. 

If science should ever demonstrate thought to be ma- 
terial, it would probably be found to be of so subtle a 
form of materiality, and possessed of so much volition 
in many of its manifestations, as to confound, confuse 
or abolish our present ideas of matter, and alter our 
definition of its properties ; a form of matter much akin 
to that something which we all recognize as existent 
from all eternity, and to which we could, perhaps, give 


no better name than mind,—the impress and image of 


God. 

Perhaps we should then find our logic justifying us 
in accepting the idea as true, that so subtile a form or 
“force of matter” as thought, would have to be enti- 
tled to precedence in the order of existence over the 
cruder forms manifested to our senses, The formative 
stages of matter, (so to speak,) and the doctrine of dis- 
integration as the origin of “mind viewed in a scientifie 
sense,” might have to be reversed or exploded. We 
should view mind in relation to matter much as we now 
do, and as Locke viewed God in relation to mind and 
matter, “There is no truth more evident than that 


something must be from all eternity. I never yet heard 
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of any one so unreasonable, or that could suppose so 
manifest a contradiction, as a time wherein there was 
perfectly nothing. This being of all absurdities the 
vreatest, to imagine that pure nothing, the perfect nega- 
tive and absence of all being should ever produce any 
real existence,” 

The chemical and microscopical study of brain and 
nerve cells may possibly yet reveal to us the exact line 
of demarkation between purely physical and psychical 
phenomena; but so long as consciousness exists to at- 
test the truth of conclusions derived from facts, and vo- 
litional power remains to the human mind to pursue 
investigations and accept or reject as truth, their results, 
so long will psychology and physiology go hand in 
hand in the study of mind. We cannot by any process 
of science account for the birth of tangible matter. 
Science can only deal with its forms; its varied and 
ever varying changes of state. 

The study of the universe of matter, its disintegrations, 
aggregations and motions, leads to God. Here science 
must ever stand awe-stricken and confounded in the 
presence of the incomprehensible, omnipotent, imma- 
terial, who either gave matter its existence, and im- 
pressed upon matter its laws, or received from matter, 
and its laws His existence, if the light of revelation be 
excluded. We believe, not from science, but from rev- 
elation, that matter came from God; and all the facts 
which science teaches relative to the material universe, 
do not disprove this belief. The study of the brain 
cells, their structure, development and decay, leads us 
in the same manner to view the incomprehensible, im- 
material, volitional mind; and man stands in the pres- 
ence of his own immortal spirit, so intimately blended 
as mind is with matter, astonished and confounded. 

We choose to accept as true the revelation that 
“there is a spirit in man,” in the sense in which the 
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term is now distinguished from matter, until science 
Shall give us more light; and to regard that spirit as 
influencing and influenced by (in its manifestations to 
the world without,) the material media,—the brain, 
hervous and whole physical system. Accepting this 
View as true, all the facts revealed by science only tend 
to confirm it. 

A part of that “divinity which shapes our ends” re- 
piles in the power within us, which disposes of and 
distributes the thought molecules of the ideational 
centers; forming ideas, impressing them upon COnSCLOUS- 
hess, and transmitting tlteem as “tangible thought pro- 
ducts,” through molecular disintegration of the cerebral 
@ells to the world without, or storing them away as the 
Carriers of reserve mental power, for still further use by 
the ideational centers. Man both uses and is used by 
his brain; he both modifies and is modified by his or- 
ganization. 

The tyranny of a good or bad organization and the 
power of the most indomitable human will, both play 
their respective, but mutually dependent parts, in the 
drama of life. Nevertheless, man is to a great extent 
the creator of himself; and has been not inaptly 
termed “ the architect of his own fortune.” Within the 
limits which God has assigned him, he may dwarf or 
enlarge his capacity and powers, through changes in the 
convolutions and structure of the brain he employs, 
Which to the mind is as the weapon to the warrior, the 
pencil to the artist, or the implement to the mechanic. 
The volitional mind by its manner of using the brain, may 
add to or take away cerebral atoms, and thus diminish 
the power of mind manifestation. The one process is men- 


ital neglect, the other is education. The volitional part of 


sthe mind, by the manner in which it makes use of ma- 
pterial agencies and immaterial impressions—by the man- 
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ner in which it throws the whole mind in contact with, 
or withdraws it from material and immaterial influ- 
ences, may cause the mind to grow in power of mani- 
festation through changes in the substance and quality 
of the brain. The volitional part of the mind in youth 
may predetermine to a great extent what it shall be in 
age, and what the body shall be. 

Perhaps by “taking thought man cannot add one 
eubit to his stature,” but by taking thought of the kind 
and amount of mental and physical exercise, and quality 
and amount of food, and rest and sleep, essential to the 
development of the fullest manhood, he may make him- 
self as a man, almost what he will. His power to ae- 
complish will be limited only by the limits God has 
assigned to the human race, and modified only by the 
degree of perfection or imperfection inherited in his or- 
ganism. 

The physical state of the body or brain at any par- 
ticular period of life, serves to encourage or depress ac- 
tion and modify results, but they have not been proven 
to be the origin of mental volition, though they influ- 
ence or modify its manifestation. 

We have admitted the invariable connection between 
brain power and the power of mental manifestation : 
but the brain is still, in our view, the servant of the 


mind, though the latter is influenced by the states of 


the former, in the manifestations it makes to the world. 
The brain serves the mind, and yet the mind is de- 
pendent upon the brain, just as the master is, in a sense, 
the servant of his servants and dependent upon them. 

A good general’s success depends upon the number 
and condition of his men as to health, position, equip- 
ment, &c, They are the exponents of his military 


skill. He may have the power and be capable of over- 
throwing the enemy with the means at his command, 
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but if an epidemic attack and decimate his forces, im- 
pairing the organization upon which he depends, he 
cannot demonstrate his power—failuré may take the 
place of what might otherwise have been victory. 

The physical brain of man, in our opinion, can no 
more be demonstrated to be the origin of mind, than 
can an army be proven to be the commanding general, 
though every integral part of it be power or a source of 
its manifestation. Through the material organization 
of man he impresses himself upon the material world, 
and communicates his spirit’s thoughts and emotions to 
his fellows. 

An intelligent power presides over and is influenced 
hy the destructive material changes, by which the 
power of steam is made manifest in the ten thousand 
forms of mechanical adjustment, known to the world ; 
so an intelligent and voluntary power, influenced in its 
communication with the material world by cerebral 
states—molecular disintegration and brain imperfection 
—is manifest in the action and communication of mind 
upon and with the material and moral world. 

There are many more things in the reciprocal action 


of mind and organic element, than “ are yet dreamed of 


in our philosophy,” and we fully concur with Dr. 
Maudsley that— 

“ Notwithstanding we know much and are daily 
learning more of the physiology of the nervous system, 
we are only on the threshold of the study of it as an 
instrument subserving mental function.” 

We regard it as too probable for the successful refu- 
tation of science, that He who ordained the sciences as 
He ordained the planets to revolve in their orbits, has 
set a line of demarkation between finite and infinite 
penetration, and said to mind as he has said to the sea, 
“thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” though we 
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may never descern the boundaries of that omnipotent 
limit. 

We may, without surrendering pre-existing views, re- 
gard mind, as manifested to us, as so closely blended 
with matter in the form of brain cells, that we can not 
tell where one ends and the other begins—can not draw 
a line of demarkation. We may therefore even speak 
of mind and brain as practically identical. We may 
consider a living, material organism as essential to the 
manifestations of mind, and the different manifestations 
or expressions of mind in health and in disease, as de. 
pendent upon the physical condition of that organism, 
just as the will power is dependent upon the healthy 
state of the organs which it controls for its expression 
or manifestation. 

We consider mind in relation to cerebral molecular 
disintegration of the brain, and will power in relation to 
the muscular decay, which precedes or accompanies the 
*“ display of force,” what the throttle valve is to the steam 
engine, or the power which regulates the galvanic battery 
is to the disintegration of the galvanic plates and the dis. 
play of electric force, Defective machinery always works 
wrong, and if we see a steam engine out of fix and 
working contrary to its usual manner, or not working 
at all, we do not conclude that the engineer is sick, or 
dead, or absent, but that some screw is loose, or pivot 
is broken, or the fire is out, or the steam is down. 

In the machinery of the mind and the physical organ. 
ism, as in the machinery of God in the physical uni- 
verse, the motive agent is hidden from our view. If the 
brain does not act aright, we may infer that some cere- 


bral serew is loose, some lack or irregular distribution of 
sanguine fire, some disproportion in the wasfe and repair 
of cerebral molecules exists, but we can not logically 
conclude that the mind itself, which we see not, handle 
not, is impaired or diseased, because we can not know. 
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Diseased mind is a convenient form of expression by 
which the mind, in its manifestations to our perception, 
is altered, just as the stars are obscured to our sense of 
vision, when the light of the sun veils them for the day, 
The emotions and manifestations of mind to the indi- 
vidual and to those about him, are changed by the ob- 
scuration or destruction of his senses. 

The individual is not the same with sense of sight, or 
touch, or taste, or smell, or hearing impaired or de- 
stroyed, as before ; and sometimes the change as it man- 
ifests itself to us is so marked, that we call it insanity. 

In the language of Dr. Maudsley again, “ We recog- 
nize how entirely the integrity of the mental functions 
depends upon the bodily organization ;” and as phy- 
sicians we cannot afford to loose sight of the physical 
aspects of mental states, if we would truly comprehend 
the nature of mental disease. We “ recognize the exis- 
tence of an intelligent mental force, linked in harmo- 
nious association and essential relations with other 
forces, but leading and constraining them,* and led 
and constrained by them in its manifestations.” 

We must also recognize the fact that the conscious 
mind of man is blended, in unity of development and 


action, with the unconscious life of his physical nature. 


We need neither assume that “mind is a function of 
matter,” or that “matter is a realization of mind,” in 
order to arrive at a correct general understanding of 
mental disease, 

“We do not assume an immaterial liver behind the 
hepatic structure in order to account for its functions,” + 
but we assume and do know of a material fluid out of 
which the bile is secreted, and we may as logically as- 
sume the existence of an immaterial mind, manifest 
through the function of the brain, as to assume the ex- 


* Maudsley. + Maudsley, B. & M., p. 61. 
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istence of a material pabulum in the blood before dem- 
onstrating it, out of which is formed all the special 
fluids secreted by the glandular organs of the body. 
The one is as self-evident as the instinctive knowledge 
upon which the existence of the soul is based, the other 
is evident to the senses, The one is simply an ocular 
demonstration, the other a fact evident to consciousness. 
The hepatic secretion is a tangible product, and we 
could reasonably inter, if we could not demonstrate, 
that it came from a tangible source. Thought is in- 
tangible and we may more reasonably infer that its 
source is intangible than that it is the product of tang- 
ible matter. 

Nevertheless we may, for the purposes of a correct 
understanding of what we term disease of the mind or 
insanity, acknowledge “the essential unity of mind 
and body,” as mind can not be manifest to us ex- 
cept through the medium of a living physical organism. 

This view of the relationship between mind and body 
enables us to approximate to a correct understanding, in 
a general way, of the nature of the disease of mind as 
we term it. 

The proof that the brain is the organ of the mind, 
whether the latter be an intimately blended psychical 
entity, or an emenation from the former, and therefore 
physical, is pretty satisfactory to all physiologists; we 
need not, therefore, reproduce the proof, and the evi- 
dence has also been deemed quite sufficient, by modern 
psycho-pathologists, to warrant the belief that the cere- 
bral seat of insanity, is oftenest if not invariably, found 
in some direct or indirect involvement of the gray mat- 
ter, or free surfaces of the brain, though with our 
present means of investigation and the still compara- 
tively meager light reflected from the dead house, we 
do not detect cerebral lesions in all cases of mental de- 
rangement. 
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We do in a majority of instances, and we probably 
should in all instances if our means of investigation 
were more accurate and satisfactory. I think we need 
not conclude that the probability of finding definite le- 
sions in the brain to account for ante mortem changes 
in connection with deranged mental manifestation, is 
‘outside the realm of possibility,” as Leidersdorf has 
conjectured, 

Maudsley most happily expresses the prevailing sen 
timent of the profession, in regard to the dependence 
of deranged mental manifestation as witnessed in insanity 
upon morbid physical states of the brain, whether de- 
tected in our examinations of the cadaver or not. 

*“There may be, unknown to us, save as guessed 
from their effects the most important modifications 
in the molecular activities of nerve element, changes in 
the chemical composition and actual defects in the phys- 
ical constitution of the nerve centers.” 

“Close to us, vet inaccessible to our senses there lies 
a domain of nature—that of the infinitely little—the 
operations of which are as much beyond our present 
ken as those that take place in the remotest region of 
space to which the eye with all its aids can not reach, 
and of which the mind can not conceive.” Or, as John 
Locke says: +“if a great war for the greatest part of 
the several ranks of bodies in the universe escape our 
notice by their remoteness, there are others that are not 
less concealed from us by their minuteness.” This is as 
true to-day as it was in the days of the great philoso- 
pher. What lies within our ken is but a small part of 
the universe of mind and matter, and “our reason car- 
ries us very little, if any beyond certain matters of fact.” } 
* Maudsley, ‘ Body and Mind,” p. 61. + Lockes’ Essay, book IV, chapter III. 


Maudsley. 
Vou. XXXIL—No. L—D. 
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FEIGNED INSANITY — CASE OF JOSEPH 
WALTZ. 


[We present this as an important and interesting case in the 
jurisprudence of insanity, and also an instance of persistent feign- 
ing. The history of the case and the trial are so fully stated by 
Gov. Dix, that further elaboration would seem to be unnecessary. 


—Enps. | 


STATE OF NEW YORK: 
EXxEcuTIVE CHAMBER, 
AxBany, May 4th, 1874. 
MEMOIR OF THE CASE OF JOSEPH WALTZ, THE MURDERER, 

TO BE FILED WITH THE OTHER PAPERS RELATING TO HIS 

CRIME, TRIAL AND EXECUTION, 

Joseph Waltz, of Athens, Greene County, as was sub- 
sequently proved by his trial, killed, at his father’s 
house in that town, Herman Holcher of Albany, an 
itinerant scissors-grinder, on the first day of May, 1873. 

After the arrest and imprisonment of Waltz, when 


certain examinations had led to indubitable evidence of 


the crime, and when the facts disclosed had been com- 
municated to him, and he was taken to the house in 
which the murder was committed, he made a full con. 
fession, giving a detailed account of the circumstances 
attending the homicide, and the steps he had taken to 
elude detection. He was subsequently taken over the 
farm, and he pointed out the different places where the 
body of the murdered man and his property had been 
concealed, and were then found, thus verifying the truth 
of his statements. He also confessed that he had plun- 
dered school-houses at different times, and the hooks 
were found where he had secreted them. His conduct 
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in the perpetration of these crimes, as described by him- 
self, indicates deliberation, coolness, cunning, and moral 
depravity. That he was fully aware in killing the scis- 
sors-grinder of the atrocity of the act and of his account- 
ability for it, is manifest from his own statement. H¢s 
conduct until his arrest, sixteen days after the murder, 
was that of a man in full possession of all his faculties. 
He made bargains, transacted business, and kept careful 
accounts of his payments and receipts. 

The trial commenced on the 28th of February, 1874, 
and terminated on the 14th of March, ensuing. 

Six or eight weeks after his imprisonment, when he 
had shown some symptoms of insanity, real or feigned, 
a paper was prepared for the purpose of testing them, 
containing false indications of mental derangement, some 
of them of the most extravagant character, and was left 
at his cell; and he immediately began to manifest the 
same indications, persevering in them at intervals to the 
last. This paper was excluded at the trial, as it could 
not be proved that he had read it. Numerous cireum- 
stances justify the belief that his insanity was feigned, 
Among them were the facts stated by the presiding 
judge as follows in his account of the case now on file: 
“Waltz acted according to the symptoms indicated in 
that vaper. On the first day of the trial he was furious 
in the court room, That night Dr. Mackey told him, 
(as Mackey reported to me,) that he was hurting his 
case, and from that time to Thursday noon of the second 
week, Waltz was quiet and peaceable. He assumed 
through the trial an air of quiet indifference. As he sat 
directly in front of me, so that whenever I raised my 
head | could see him square in the face and detecting 
frequently, as I thought, a most anxious look toward a 
witness or the jury, at noon of Thursday I requested 
Dr. Mackey to tell him that his behavior was almost 
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STATE OF NEW YORK: 
ExecuTIvVE CHAMBER, 
AuBany, May 4th, 1874. | 


MEMOIR OF THE CASE OF JOSEPH WALTZ, THE MURDERER, 
TO BE FILED WITH THE OTHER PAPERS RELATING TO HIS 
CRIME, TRIAL AND EXECUTION, 

Joseph Waltz, of Athens, Greene County, as was sub- 
sequently proved by his trial, killed, at his father’s 
house in that town, Herman Holcher of Albany, an 
itinerant scissors-grinder, on the first day of May, 1873. 

After the arrest and imprisonment of Waltz, when 
certain examinations had led to indubitable evidence of 
the erie, and W hen the facts disclosed had heen com- 
municated to him, and he was taken to the house in 
which the murder was committed, he made a full con. 
fession, giving a detailed account of the cireumstances 
attending the homicide, and the steps he had taken to 
elude detection. He was subsequently taken over the 
farm, and he pointed out the different places where the 
body of the murdered man and his property had been 
concealed, and were then found, thus verifying the truth 
of his statements. He also confessed that he had plun- 
dered school-houses at different times, and the books 
were found where he had secreted them. His conduct 
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in the perpetration of these crimes, as described by him- ra 


self, indicates deliberation, coolness, cunning, and moral 
depravity. That he was fully aware in killing the scis- 
sors-crinder of the atrocity of the act and of his account- 
ability for it, is manifest from his own statement. Hts 
conduct until his arrest, sixteen days after the murder, 
was that of a man in full possession of all his faculties, 
He made bargains, transacted business, and kept careful 


accounts of his payments and receipts. 

The trial commenced on the 28th of February, 1874, | 
and terminated on the 14th of March, ensuing. ; 

Six or eight weeks after his imprisonment, when he 
had shown some symptoms of insanity, real or feigned, 
a paper was prepared for the purpose of testing them, 
containing false indications of mental derangement, some 
of them of the most extravagant character, and was left 
at his cell; and he immediately began to manifest the 
same indications, persevering in them at intervals to the 


last. This paper was excluded at the trial, as it could 
not be proved that he had read it. Numerous cireum- 
stances justify the belief that his insanity was feigned. 
Among them were the facts stated by the presiding 
judge as follows in his account of the case now on file: | 
* Waltz acted according to the symptoms indicated in 
that paper. On the first day of the trial he was furious 
in the court room. That night Dr. Mackey told him, 
(as Mackey reported to me,) that he was hurting his 
case, and from that time to Thursday noon of the second 
week, Waltz was quiet and peaceable. He assumed 
through the trial an air of quiet indifference. As he sat 
directly in front of me, so that whenever I raised my 
head L could see him square in the face and detecting 
frequently, as I thought, a most anxious look toward a 
Witness or the jury, at noon of Thursday I requested 
Dr. Mackey to tell him that his behavior was almost 
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too good, and that it would be better for him to show 
some symptoms of insanity. This was done, and when 
Waltz came into the court that afternoon and the next 
day his acts of fury were repeated.” On the trial four 
Physicians who had the prisoner under observation for 
several months, at the instance of the District Attorney, 
were examined on the part of the prosecution. Three 
were unanimous in the opinion that his insanity was 
feigned. The fourth said in regard to his paroxysms of 
furv: “Taking everything into consideration I have 
made up my mind that these spells were feigned.” He 
also said, “I have not seen enough of him to make me 
conclude that he is insane; I don’t call him insane.” 
Two were examined for the defence, and they were of 
opinion that he was not perfectly sane, though their 
testimony was less positive than that of the physicians 
who were examined for the prosecution, 

The jury, after an able, impartial and elaborate 
charge by the presiding judge, found the prisoner guilty 
of murder in the first degree, and he was sentenced to 
be hanged on the first day of May, 1874, the anniver- 
sary of the day on which the crime was committed. In 
his charge to the jury, Judge Westbrook said that the 
burden of proving the prisoner sane devolved upon the 
prosecution, that the people must satisfy the jury be- 
youd all reasonable doubt that the prisoner understood 
his act, and that he had reason, perception and under- 
standing sufficient to know that the laws of God and 
the land said he should not do it. He was defended 
with signal abilitv. The jury were out less than an 
hour, and it is stated in the report of the trial that their 
verdict was agreed on in fifteen minutes after thev had 
retired, 

On the first day of April, Judge Westbrook, who pre- 
sided at the trial, called on me at the Executive Cham- 
ber, and gave mea full history of the case. He did not 
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question the sanity of the prisoner, but he had previ- 
ously suggested, by a letter written in behalf of himself 
and the judges who were on the bench with him at the 
trial, that a commission of experts should be appointed, 
as authorized by the statute, to examine the prisoner 
and decide the question of his sanity. I acceded to his 
suggestion, which had been previously made in other 
quarters; and after a careful examination of the judge’s 
notes of the testimony, I requested Dr. John Ordro- 
naux, the State Commissioner in Lunacy, and Dr. John 
P. Gray, Superintendent of the Utica Insane Asylum, to 
make a personal examination of the prisoner and a thor- 
ough investigation of his case as presented by the tes- 
timony, and to communicate the result to me. Their 
report is as follows: 


Zo the Hon, John A, Dix, Governor of the State of New York: 

Sir :—The undersigned, a commission appointed by 
you to inquire into the sanity of Joseph Waltz, now 
under sentence of death in the county jail at Catskill, in 
Greene county, respectfully report: 

That they examined the said Waltz jointly, and sep- 
arately, on the 15th day of April, inst., in a careful man- 
ner, and took statements from Drs. Phillips, Jewell, 
Mackey and Wetmore touching the substantive matters 
to which they had testified upon his trial; also from 
Deputy Sheriff Olmstead and the father of the prisoner. 
They have further read the testimony in the case, as 
furnished them by your Excellency from stenographer’s 
notes, together with the notes of Judge Westbrook, the 
presiding judge, at the trial, and acting upon the inform- 
ation thus received they have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the said Joseph Waltz is not now insane, and 
was not at the date of the homicide committed by him, 

They further submit a record herewith of their per- 
sonal examination of the prisoner, together with the 
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facts hearing upon his case as obtained from him, and 
their conclusions thereupon. 

The prisoner, Joseph Waltz, is a young man twenty- 
four years of age, of medium size and physically well 
developed, who has always lived with his father upon 
a farm, having an interest in it. His father states that 
his health has always been good, and that nothing un 
usual has ever been noticed in his conduct; that he 
was a good worker, «pending his time at home; a great 
reader and atteniive to all business matters, being par- 
ticularly well informed in the culture of grapes and 
similar small fruits, to which purpose the farm was 
mostly devoted, Ile is now in good health, even after 
a year’s confinement, 

We found him in a spacious cell, chained by his 
ankles, the floor mostly covered with pictoral papers 
a few books, including a Catholic mission book and an 
English dictionary lying upon his bed; also a blank book 
in Which he was writing when we entered. Upon the 
wall were drawings of geometrical symbols such as the 
square, the circle and triangle; as, also, a balloon, and 
passages of scripture and snatches of rhymes, partly 
original, partly quoted, The ceiling in one corner was 
dotted with lamp-black, 

On accosting him, he stared at us, made grimaces, 
looked about the room, but gave no answers to ques- 
tions, simply uttering a guttural sound; getting up 
from his bed, then getting on his knees, then laying 
down with his tuce to the wall, We were silent for 
some minutes. He then turned, and in a confused man- 
ner asked if we lived in Catskill? Upon interrogating 
him, we received the following as some of his answers, 
and which are illustrative of his replies for about an 
hour and a half, during which he frequently renewed 
the grimaces, and at one time reached under his bed, 
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brought out a piece of iron about eighteen inches long, 
suddenly rose to his feet, held it in his right hand, and 
stood in a menacing attitude: “ Don’t know how old I 
am, don't know mother’s dow t know father’s, 
only that ifs Waltz; dowt know what church tather 
goes to, think its Lunarian ; Teel queer some times; be- 
long to the spirits of the moon: Lam married to the 
queen of Lunarians ; she came in one night last week 
and said / should he hing of the Lunarians.” Being 
asked what he meant by Lunarians, he replied it was 
about the moon, took up the dictionary and pointed out 
the word Lunary and said the word “ Lunarian comes 
from that.” “J was tried in summer; wore an over- 
coat; tried in an immense crowd ; thousands of people ; 
not in the court-house; never knew of a court-house; 
never saw ones went through the door with SUPE rnatural 
stre ngth counsel? counsel ? T had no counsel: no 
judge the ré, hut WAS ON the throne, who talke d 
foo much” We then said to one of the commissioners, 
“ You are the Jouve rror,’ and to the other, “ Yow area 
judg ay Ile denied ever coming to Catskill, or doing 
any business, Said his mother bought his clothes for 
him. In reply to a question, he said, “ Z A7/led @ man 
OHCE, oh, YER, he good man, he Never” SWore, WEever 
got drunk: I never made a conf sion.” 

Being finally told that there was no necessity in his 
feigning before us, and so stupidly, he instantly replied, 
that this assumption of entire ignorance of the simplest 
things and complete loss of memory, were inconsistent 
with his state of health, intelligent appearance, and the 
hooks and papers he had about him; as also with his 
being engaged in writing in them when we entered and 
the prompt use of the dictionary, he said, “Ave you 
strangers 4 [ dowt know whether I ougit to talk to 
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you?” And, on being asked whether he was acting 
under the advice of counsel, he said, * Judge Oshorn is 
my counsel ; but I can tell you.” 

He went on partly in answer to questions, and partly 
voluntarily, to give an account of the homicide, and 
other acts. He first said, “ 7/e trial was conducted in 
the most tedious manner possible ,’ and “ my counsel sat 
there objecting.” “ I wanted to bring the proceedings to 
th: right place / dowt think ever spoke to counsel 
on the trial” Resuming he spoke of sveral witnesses 
at the trial; said his mother had not been examined 
there, but had at the coroner’s inquest; spoke of Dr. 
Mackey as having pretended to be his friend, but 
prove d ud treache PrOUS villain said Dr. Phillips was 
his friend.” In answer to questions, as to whether he 
knew that a Commission was coming to examine him, he 
said, * My sister told me.” 

In deseribing the homicide he said he had known 
Holcher, that he had never thought of the deed till the 
evening, While reading, and after Holeher had gone to 


bed; it made him feel queer, sort of warm. “J went in 
and looked at the man, and went hack and prayed against 
it and read something in the Testament, but the evil 
spirit prompte meto it: Ithen went to the woodshed, 
got the hatchet and went into my own room, and then 
went to Holcher’s and struck four blows; I think then I 


Felt faint, for found Se upon the floor then got 


up, polled him up and carried him out to the harn,.” He 
then paused and afterward resumed as follows: “ / 
thought if / put him in the harn, Til he 100 much 


Trightened to get him out, and hy superhuman strength 


l carried him to the fence an l covered him with cobhbk 
/ nei hack and 1a the machine farther the 


te nee on th other sid it / could qo up ther could 


show HOU ON th. ground hig She r.” 
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He went on to detail that in the morning, he told his 
father that Holcher had left in the night, taking a 
blanket, and had had nose bleed which made the blood ; 
that his father went to Catskill to have Holeher ar- 
rested; that he had burned the machine that day, and 
that he had buried the body that night. Next day he 
wrote the letter put on the telegraph pole, and that 
night took it up with the things towards Coxsackie. 
He afterward secreted the books that he had taken from 
the school-house. Being asked why he did so, he re- 
plied, “ J was afraid they would make suspicion.” 

When asked how he felt then about it, he said he 
felt bad. On being asked if he had slept, he said, “ / 


took me two nights to do these things.” When asked if 


he knew it was wrong, he said, “ Os, yes; but I don’t 
know the way I did it,’ and when asked why, replied, 
“The spirit prompted me—the bad spirit—because bad 
spirits drag us down, good spirits carry us up.” And, 
on being asked, do you mean a spirit there which you 
saw, replied, “Vo, spirits have no bodies, they contro! 
us, they may appear as a flame.” 

Did you see a spirit of flame, he was asked, “ No,” 
was his reply. It was said you prayed two nights, how 
was that? “Oh, yes; I prayed more nights than two, 
and I believe God has forgiven me.” Being asked why 
he thought so, he answered, “ /uther O'Driscoll said he 
would, and hy lieve was.” 

Being questioned about entering school-houses, he 
said: “TJ first went at night and looked in at the win- 
dows, and I saw a clock on the desk of the pedagogue, 
and it was twelve o'clock.” What do you mean by a 
pedagogue? “A school-master.” Continuing he said, 
“ [went into the window, got the books, and left a candle 
on the floor ; went to another school-house and got some 
books there, and coming back, saw the first one burning. 
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Had the books in a bag.” When was this? “A year, or 
a year and a half ago.” Did you tell this? “Vo, J 
didwt.” Did you plough the lot after you buried Hol- 
cher? “ The lot was ploughed.” Did you read the books 
you took? “ Yes, and used thi dictionary.” 

On questioning him about his writings, he said that 
since he had been in jail, he had written yards of poetry, 
which people had promised to have published in 
the paper. That many came to look at him, and some 
said how well he looks, and others, how horrid he looks, 
and others said, he looks like a brute, and others, again, 
stood around the room and looked at him without 
speaking. 

He then admitted that he had made a confession be- 
fore. We showed him the annexed slip, and asked him 
if one similar to that had ever been handed him. He 
did not reply. Asked him if the doctor had not handed 
him that. He said, “.Vo, some one else.” Afterward 


confessed that he had seen it. It is as follows: 


“Srons or [xsanrry.—A vacant stare at some part of 
the room as though the person saw something; scream- 
ing aloud occasionally as though they saw something 
like an enemy, an angel, a demon or something terrible, 
accompanied by apparent fright. Skulking in a corner; 
furious and breaking every thing to pieces within reach ; 
resisting every effort to quiet them; turning away the 
face as though not wishing to be seen; frothing at the 
mouth; tearing the clothes: biting at their clothes and 
even biting their own fingers. When lying down a 
disposition to le on the left side, or throwing the right 


hand over the head.” 


Mr, Olmstead, the deputy-jailor, stated that after this 
slip had been passed into his cell, he exhibited the very 
symptoms described in the paper, and Dr, Mackey states 
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that on his telling the prisoner on the trial that he was 
overdoing his part in the exhibition of violence, he be- 
came quiet and self-possessed, and, on afterward remark- 
ing to him that he was erring in the opposite direction, 
he resumed his eecentrie and violent demeanor. Mr. 
Olmstead further states, that the prisoner was quite 
natural and communicative before we went in to ex- 
amine him. 

We then proceeded to the farm and examined the 
stone structure alluded to on the trial in company with 
his father, who stated that his son had built it years 
before as a place to sit in and read. He also pointed 
out a wooden barn which he said his son had planned 
and built with his own hands. 

We saw the prisoner again upon our return. He 
manifested none of the seeming stupidity which he 
had previously. Asked if we had seen his father and 
sister, and was moved to tears. Asked “7¢f we cou/dn't 
get him out.” Said “it was short to the first of May; 
wouldn't minded being hung at first, but it was so long, 
and he had suffered so much.” He again shed tears. 
Ile then said, you help with the Governor, will 
you all T have. have between four and fir hun- 
dred dollars in money, and an interest in the farm, and 
father will add to it.” This offer he repeated to us sep- 
arately in our subsequent examination, Just as we left, 
he said, a Now, if you can do any thing with the (fov- 
ernor, L will do what I have said.’ and added, “ Can I 
not write to the Gevernor 2” 

We were informed by his father that up to the time 
of Joseph’s arrest he noticed no change in him what- 


ever, and that he had not the slightest suspicion of his 
guilt. Ile denied having said to Mrs. Holcher that he 
had not seen her husband this spring, (meaning 1873,) 
but said he told her he had not seen him this spring, for 
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fourteen days. Two days after this interview the pris- 
oner was arrested. We were further informed, and it 
is in evidence, that for some six weeks after his incarce- 
ration Waltz was entirely natural in his demeanor, and 
only began to show peculiarities in conduct after hav 
ing been informed that insanity was his sole hope of 
escape. 

Ile appeared very much moved when told that we 
could hold out no hope of his escaping punishment. We 
spoke to him of the future and his accountability, and 
he fully comprehended all that was said upon this sub- 
ject, and the nature and quality of his crime, which he 
deeply regretted, saying with apparent contrition and 
emphasis, weeping, “Oh, I never, never could do such 
an act again” After spending about four hours in ex- 
amining him, we left, fully satisfied that he had been 
feigning insanity, with imperfect knowledge of its symp- 
toms, and led by the idea that it was the only avenue 
of escape from conviction and punishment. When 
asked whether he did not think the punishment was 
just, he replied, “ Zhat to hang him would not bring 
Holcher back. That Holcher was in heaven because he 


was a good 
CONCLUSION, 


From the foregoing voluntary and repeated confessions 
of the prisoner; from the evidence adduced upon the 
trial; from the statements of his father, and from a per- 
sonal examination of him under the light of past and 
present habitual demeanor, there 1s no escape from the 
conclusion that the prisoner, at the date of the homi- 
cide committed by him, possessed all the elements of 
legal and moral responsibility, for, he fully knew and 
comprehended the true nature and consequences of the 


act he was about to commit. He knew it to be both 
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wrong in itself and a wrong to his victim, since he sue- 
cessfully resisted its commission for a while, by prayer 
and deliberation upon its enormity, thus evineing, by 
this power to choose between two courses of conduct, 
that he was a free moral agent. Therefore we are of the 
opinion that the homicide was the act of a sane mind, 
knowing that the act it was about to commit was a 
crime; intending so to commit it, and, with full power 
of refraining from, or executing its wicked purpose, de- 
liberately preferring to do the latter. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
JNO, ORDRONAUX, 
JOHN PL GRAY. 


Apany, April 1874. 


All the requirements of the law having thus been 
complied with, and the prisoner having been unhesi- 
tatingly declared sane, after a personal examination by 
two experienced experts, whose conclusions seemed to 
me to be fully sustained by the testimony produced at 
the trial, I announced to the sheriff that I should not 
interfere with the execution of the sentence. 

[do not doubt that the public judgment was in ae- 
cord with this decision, and that there would have 
been a universal acquiescence in its justice, but for the 
subsequent unwarrantable interference of Dr. A. O, 
Kellogg, an Assistant Physician of the Hudson River 
State Hospital, in setting up his opinion against 

Ist. The verdict of the jury. 

2. The opinion of the expert commissioners, and 

sd. The action of the Executive in conformity 
thereto. 

It appears, by papers deposited in the Executive De- 
partment, that Dr. Kellogg, by request, visited the pris- 


oner, in jail, on two different occasions before the trial, 
and came to the conclusion that he was insane, that the 
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doctor was not produced as a witness and submitted to 
an examination as to the ground on which his opinion 
had been formed, but that he gave publicity to it through 
the newspaper press after the examination by experts, 
and after the final decision of the Governor was com- 
municated to him, even going so far as to say, “on the 
best authority,” that there would be a new trial. 

It further appears, First, that he addressed a letter to 
the Executive, which, through accident, did not reach 
its destination until after the execution of Waltz, ree 
ommending the very examination by disinterested ex 
perts, whose decision he afterwards sought to impeach, 
by the publication of an adverse opinion, Second, as 
late as the 24th of April, only seven days before the 
time appointed for the execution of the sentence, he 
wrote a letter in which he said, “I have, by urgent so- 
licitation, indueed one of the most able, honest and ex- 
perienced experts in this country to visit Waltz to-mor- 
row, and gave me his opinion;” adding, with notable 
confidence in himself, “whatever this opinion may be, 
it can not change my own.” 

The attempt at this juncture to set up an independ. 
ent and self-constituted tribunal to create distrust. to- 
wards the public authorities, and to found a precedent 
for interfering with the course of legal procedure, upon 
the basis of a disagreement of opinions, can have no jus- 
tification. It is especially unjustifiable in one holding 
office under the State, the action of whose authorities 
he thus assumes to impeach, 

The “able, honest and experienced expert,” to whose 
opinion Dr. Kellogg attached so little value, unless it 
coincided with his own, was Dr. Brown, Superintendent 
ef the Bloomingdale Asylum, who was followed in the 
examination of Waltz by Dr. Choate, formerly of the 
Insane Asylum at Taunton, Mass. After a single eX- 
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amination in his cell, apart from each other, they con- 
curred in thinking the prisoner insane. A day or two 
after the examination of Waltz by Dr. Brown, the lat- 
ter had an interview with Judge Westbrook in the city 
of New York, and notwithstanding the doctor’s opinion, 
the judge said in a letter to a friend, that the interview 
confirmed him “in the belief that Waltz understood the 
act he committed.” It is this clear understanding of the 
nature of the crime at the time it is committed, that 
constitutes in the eye of the law the test of responsi- 
bility. In another letter after the execution, he said: 
“Tam fully convinced of his sanity, and could mention 
to you many little things which convinced me he was 
playing a part. The concluding scene in the drama is 
to me equally explicable. The sullenness and inter 
malice proved a comprehension of the situation, and the 
dogged desperation of a man who was conscious of his 
fate, which every person around him thought was just.” 
Dr. Choate’s opinion is dated the day preceding 
Waltz’s execution, immediately before which the latter 
made a murderous and fatal attack on his keeper, under 
circumstances showing deliberation, a perfect knowl- 
edge of his condition, a coolness of purpose and ah anx- 
lety to escape his impending fate, utterly irreconcilable 
with a state of mind, in which the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility is wanting. After disabling the keeper, he 
took possession of his keys and his pistol, which he was 
prevented from using by the prompt discovery of his 
attempt to eseape. All hope being at an end, he died 
with that stolid indifference often manifested by great 
criminals, It is a painful reflection whether this final 
act of desperation and brutal violence may not be due 
in some degree to the persistent attempts which were 


made to take the case out of the established course of 


the law, by encouraging in the criminal, hopes which 
were to be disappointed at the last moment. 
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The laws of the State are framed with a merciful con- 
sideration for persons accused of crime. No man can be 
convicted except upon the clearest evidence of his guilt, 
and a unanimous verdict of a jury. If, after conviction, 
there is any doubt as to his moral accountability, the 
law authorizes the Executive to appoint commissioners 
to examine him and determine the question. When all 
these acts have been performed under the highest otti- 
cial responsibility, there should be an end of contro- 
versy, or at least of Opt osition to the determination of 
the law. To allow the finality of a decision thus 
solemnly made to be impeached by unauthorized, ex- 
parte or clandestine investigations, is to overthrow the 
orderly administration of justice, and to involve the ad- 


judications of the law in endless confusion. 


The duty of the Executive in cases of capital pun- 
ishment is of the most painful character. There is no 
conviet, however atrocious his crimes, who has not im- 
portunate advocates with the pardoning power to re- 
prieve him, to commute his sentence, or remit his pun- 
ishment; and the cases are already numerous in which 
murderers are maintained in State Institutions, warmed, 
clad and fed at the public expense, furnished with 
books and medical and spiritual attendance, with every- 
thing, in a word, which can contribute to their moral 
and physical comfort, exempt from all chastisement ex- 
cept the restraint of their personal freedom, while the 
widowed wives and orphaned children of their victims 
are fighting out the hard battle of lite unaided, the ob- 


jects as a general rule, of little else than a barren and 


protitless sympathy. 

With these two phases of the administration of retri- 
butive justice constantly before him, however trying in 
some instances may be the position of the Executive, 
with whom the pardoning power is deposited, he ought 
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not to be expected, without the most overpowering 


reasons, to interpose for the purpose of setting aside the 


well-weighed determinations of juries and courts. 


JOHN A. DIX. 


Auspany, N. Y., May 2, 1874, 
His Excellency John A, Dix: 

Sir:—We have this day examined the brain, and its 
membranes, in the case of Joseph Waltz, executed at 
Catskill, May 1, and find them sound. 

JOHN P. GRAY, 


Superintendent N, Y, State Lunatie Asylum. 


JOTIN SWINBURNE, 


New York Sratre Lunatic Asyiuy, 
Urica, May 12, 1874. 
To the Hon. John A. Dix, Governor: 

Sir:—At the request of Dr. John P. Gray, Medical 
Superintendent of this Asylum, I have made a general 
and microscopic examination of the brain of Joseph 
Waltz, and find it entirely free from disease, 

THEOD, DEECKE, 


Special Pathologist, N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum. 


The following is from the very able charge of Judge 
Westbrook to the jury, in which it will be seen he lays 
down the law as at present interpreted by our courts, re 
lating to persons alleged to be insane at the time of 
committing a crime. 


But what is insanity ? what must be the mental condition of the 
party who is to be excused on account of that mental condition ? 
How much intellect, understanding, judgment and comprehension 
must he have to make him amenable to the law. This, gentlemen, 
is & question for the court, and as the court lays down that law to 
you, you will be guided and governed by it in your deliberations, 

Vou. XXXL—No, L—E 
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Questions of tact belong to you; questions of law to the court. 


Trench not upon the prerogative of the court a id the court will 


be careful to leave to you that which the law makes it your duty 
to decile. What, then, I repeat, must be the mental condition of 
the person who has done the act, otherwise unlawful, which will 
excuse him for the commission of such act 

The term “Insanity” is a somewhat vague one. There are dif 


ferent degrees of mental power in a healthy person, There are 


various «lk yrees of capacity among persons whose intellect he 
ai slightly impaired. In regard to the civil affairs of life, that act is 
q a good and lawful one which is done by a person who understands 
the act. ‘The law can make no difference between the talented and 
o those who are not, in regard to the execution of a deed ora will, 
i so long as the person of the lesser intelleet has enough capacity to 
: understand and comprehend the act which he does, And so in re- 
i gard to crime. The person who comprehends crime in @// its 
: monstrosity is liable. The person whose intellect is less than that, 
so long as he has sufficient comprehension to know that the act is 
; wrong and is forbidden, and will be punished by the law, is 
equally responsible ; no more so and no less so. The law, gen- 
tlemen, does not recognize insanity as a defense, so long as the per- 


L son understands and comprehends the act, That the person pre- 
i. tends he is impelled by an irresistible and overwhelming impulse 
(i) to commit the act will not make a defense. It will not do fora 
ai person to say “IT was tempted to crime and was overcome by 
fe temptation.” If he knows the act is wrong and is forbidden, he 
Hi must resist the temptation, and if he commits the act he does it at 
iz his peril Neither will it do to excuse the commission of crime be- 
ui cause a person believes in spirits. Belief in spirits may be evi- 
dence for a jury to found its judgment upon in regard to the 

af understanding and comprehension by the party accused of the act 
: and crime, But belief in spirits of itself—that the party sees or 
i! hears spirits—that spirits whisper to him and bid him to do this 
act—that of itself is no defens provided the judgment and rea- 
: son which God gave to him and spared to him, declare to his con 


sciousness that the act was wrong, and that the laws of God and 
man forbid it. 
This, gentlemen, is no new doctrine; it is as old as the country 


from which we have borrowed the most of our learning and our 


law. IT refer now to the law of England. And that vou may see 
what the law of tha country is upon that question, let me call 
your attention to some extracts from that law which I have care- 


fully culled : 
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‘To justify the sequittal of a person indicted for murder on the 


ground of insanity, the jury must be satisfied that he was ineapa- 


ble of judging between right and wrong; and that, at the time of 


committing the act, he did not consider that it was an offense 
seainst the laws of God and nature.” 

This opinion was given by Lord Lindhurst in the case of the 
King against Offord. Another Judge thus says : 

“ Where, upon a trial for murder the plea of insanity Is set up, 
the question for the jury is, ‘did the prisoner do the act under a 
delusion, believing it to be other than it was?’ If he knew what 
he was doing 


ind that it was likely to cause death, and was con- 
trary to the laws of God and man, and that the law directed that 


persons who did such acts should be punished, he is guilty of 


murder,” 

This was the opinion of Martin, J., in the case of the Queen 
against Townley. again, 

“The circumstance of a person having acted under an irresisti- 
ble influence to the commission of homicide 1s no defense, if at the 
time he committed the act, he knew he was doing what was wrong.” 

That is the opinion of Bramhall in Queen against Haynel. The 
same doctrine has been enunciated in various States of this Union. 

“In a trial for murder a charge ‘that the true test of insanity is, 
whether the aceused, at the time of the commission of the crime, 
was conscious that he was doing what he ought not to do, is 
proper.” 

“The test of such insanity in criminal cases, as will excuse the 
commission of a crime, is whether the accused, at the commission 
thereof, was conscious that he was doing what he ought not to do,” 

That was eld in the case of the People against Hebson, 17, Cal- 
ifornia, 

1 N. J., 196, the State against Spencer, 

“It is not every kind or degree of insanity which exempts from 
punishment. If the accused understeod the nature of the act, if he 
knew it was wrong and it deserved punishment, he is responsible,” 

This is the case of the U. S against MeGue. 1. Curtis, Ct. Ct. 
Reps, 

“If aman has capacity and reason sufficient to enable him to 
distinguish between right and wrong as to a particular act, for the 
commission of which he is on trial—it he has knowledge and con- 
sciousness of the act he is doing and that it is wrong and will de- 
serve punishment, he is, in the eye of the law, of sound mind and 
memory, and therefore criminally responsible for the act.” 
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And, gentlemen, the same doctrine has been enunciated in a 
recent case in the Court of Appeals of this State, which is our 
highest court, and whose decisions must bo our guide in the deter- 
mination of this one, The ease is reportelin 52 N.Y. (Flanagan 
vs. the People.) The prisoner was convicted in the General Sessions 
of New York city of the crime of murder in the second degree, he 
having been indicted for murder in the first degree for killing his 
wife. The counsel for the prisoner made these points: 

“No man can commit a crime, although he has waderstanding, 
if he has no wi//. The right and wrong test as to the contemplated 
act is not favored. The power of choosing right from wrong is as 
essential to legal responsibility as the mere capacity of distinguish- 
ing right from wrong.” 

That is to say, the prisoner's counsel sai! he must have the power 
to choose ; that is, to determine what he would or would not do; 
whether he should do the act or whether he should not do it, and 
this was just as important in determining whether he was insane 
or not as his power to distinguish between the right and the wrong 
of the act. In other words the counsel for the prisoner claimed 
that though the prisoner might have reason enough to tell him that 
the act was wrong—that the laws of the land and God forbid it 
that if he had no will to resist the influence which bade him do the 
act, then he was crazy and insane, and not criminally responsible. 
It presents to a certain extent one of the very propositions which 
the counsel for the prisoner has raised here. It presents almost 
the identical question which is raised by the confession of the pris- 
oner in the case. Now what did the Court say in this case? They 
refer in the first place to the case of Willis against the People. 
That was a case in which I was concerned and where the rule in 
this State was pretty thoroughly settled. The Court of Appeals 
through Andrews, says: 

“That the test of responsibility for criminal acts, where unsound- 
ness of mind is interposed as a defense, is the capacity of the de- 
fendant to distinguish between right and wrong, at the time of and 
with respect to the act, which is the subject of the inquiry.” 

Of course he must be able to intelligently distinguish between 
the right and the wrong: he must have a comprehension and 
knowledge that the act is forbidden: it must he pre ent to his 
mind at the time he resolves to do it. But if that intelligence and 
comprehension be present—if there is a voice within him saying, 
* Do not this act,” and he understands that if he does it it is w rong. 
and the law will punish him, then if be does it, he is responsible, 
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even though he may claim that some mysterious influence or spirit 
urges him on and destroys his power to resist. I further read: 

“ We are asked in this case to introduce a new element into the 
rule of criminal responsibility in cases of alleged insanity, and to 
hold that the power of choosing right from wrong is as essential to 
legal responsibility as the capacity of distinguishing between them ; 
and that the absence of the former is consistent with the presence of 
the latter, 

“The argument proceeds upon the theory that there is a form of 
insanity in which the faculties are so disordered and deranged that 
a man, though he perceives the moral quality of his acts, is unable 
to control them, and is urged by some mysterious pressure to the 
commission of acts, the consequences of which he anticipates but 
can not avoid, 

“Whatever medical or scientific authority there may be for this 
view, it has not been accepted by courts of law. 

“The vagueness and uncertainty of the inquiry which would be 
opened, and the manifest danger of introducing the limitation 
claimed into the rule of responsibility, in cases of crime, may well 
cause courts to pause before assenting to it, 

“Tndulgence in evil passions weakens the restraining power of 
the will and conscience; and the rule suggested would be the cover 
for the commission of crime and its justification, The doctrine 
that a criminal act may be excused upon the notion of an irresist- 
ible impulse to commit it, where the offender has the ability to dis- 
cover his legal and moral duty in respect to it, has no place in the 
law. Rolfe, B., in Rogers vs. Allunt, where, on the trial of an in- 
dictment for poisoning, the defendant was alleged to have acted 
under some moral influence which he could not resist, said; ‘ Every 
crime was committed under an influence of such a description ; 
and the object of the law was to compel people to control these 
influences,’ ” 

That, gentlemen, is the law of this case. It is the law which 
must govern you in your deliberations. You are not to ask your- 
selves the vague question whether the prisoner was or was not in- 
sane, without having any clear or definite comprehension of what 
insanity is, but you are to ask yourselves the question, did the 
prisoner understand this act when he raised that hatchet and smote 
Holcher those fatal blows: did be understand that the laws of God 
and man forbade him, and did he know that those laws would hold 
him responsible for it when discovered and brought before a tri- 
bunal of justice? If he he is guilty. No matter though he 
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says, and his counsel for him argue, that an irresistible, mysterious 


power urged him on to the commission, 


The 


This is no defense. 


law savs it is the duty of the person to resist these influences, and 


to successfully resist them. 


The safety of society, the protection 


of life, require that we should hold persons accountable for crime 


who know that the act which they do is a criminal one, 


In contemplating this ¢ 


ase it 


impresses us as a 
i 


forcible illustration of the indicia of simulated imsan- 


ity tis Dr. Ray 


in his sixteenth chapter. 


The harmony of Waltz’ conduet with that ot the test- 


signs there given, forms a most sahent 
We accordingly present it m 


drama of dissimulation, 
parallel analysis: 
Ray. 


The grand fault committed by 
impostors is, that, in their anx- 
lety to produce imitation 
which shall dee ‘ive, they overdo 


the character they assume, 


\ person simulating mania, 
will frequently deny all know!l- 
edge of men or things with 
whom he has been most familiar. 
The very names, dates and trans- 
actions with which he has been 
most lately and intimately con- 
he will, for the 


versant, same 


reason, refuse to remember. 


Well-marked, real mania, sel 
dom occurs suddenly, but is pre- 
ce led, as has been else where ho- 
ticed, by a course of preliminary 
symptoms. In simulated insan- 
ity, ou the contrary, the invasion 
is as sudden as is most frequently 


the occasion that leads to it, 


feature in. this 


W ALtz. 


Waltz’ conduct im the court 
room was so violent that Dr. 
Mackey could only check him by 
telling him that he was over- 
doing his part, when he imme- 


diately subsided. 


W hen first questioned by the 
Commissioners, Waltz could not 
tell his father’s or mother’s name, 
or the church they attended ; 
sail he did not know what a 
court house was and had never 
seen one. Did not remember ever 


coming to Catskill village, &e. 


Waltz had never been sickly, 
nor had he altered in any trait of 
his habitual demeanor until after 
he was told that his only defense 
Was insanity, when he showed 
the first outbreak of violence 
suddenly and without premoni- 


tion. 
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In real mania there is usually 
an extreme irritability of temper, 
which makes the person impa- 
tient of the least contradiction, 
and is constantly breaking out 


into furious gusts of passion. 


In real mania, the patient will 
be days and even a week without 
sleep, while the simulator will be 
observed not to protract his 
sleeplessness to anything like the 
period which is commonly at- 
tained in the real disease, 

In simulated madness there is 
also a certain hesitation and ap- 
pearance of premeditation in the 
succession of ideas, however in- 
coherent, very different from the 
abruptness and rapidity with 
which in real madness the train 
This, of 


itself is sufficient in the majority 


of thought is changed, 


of cases, to reveal the deception 
to the practiced observer of in- 
sanity. 


The impostor generally evinces 
no settled diminution of his at- 
tachment to his family or friends, 


Generally, persons feigning 
mania, lack the bold, unflinching 
look of real maniacs, They never 
look the physician steadily in the 
face, nor allow him to fix their 


eve, 
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The jailor’s testimony was that 
Waltz was habitually quiet and 
good natured, and as he ex- 
pressed it, * would hurt nobody.” 
He showed no irritability what- 
ever under examination, On the 


contrary, he was melted to tears. 


Waltz habitually slept well. 
The only interruption to this 
habit, was on the two nights sue- 
ceeding the murder of Holcher, 
when remorse was distressing 
his conscience, He admitted 
this himself. 

Waltz from the first hesitated 
and deliberated upon his answers, 
apparently studying his part as 
he went along, and attempting 
in a clumsy way to escape being 
made to draw conclusions from 
his own premises, knowing as 
he did that they were false. 
Hence, he showed none of that 
natural logic which even an in- 
sane mind displays. In other 
words he was not consistent with 
himself. 


Waltz to save his father who 
was first arrested, confessed the 
murder before there was the least 
evidence against him yet col- 
lected. 


Waltz on the Commissioners 
first entering his cell, would not 
look at them, turning his face to 
the wall, and constantly when 
closely gazed at, would close his 
eyes and make wry faces, 
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In conclusion, and not to unduly extend this narra- 
tive we may say that in the other signs mentioned by 
Dr. Ray, Waltz presented almost every feature which 
an untrained simulator would be likely to assume in 
order to further his object. And so impossible is it to 


continually veil truth against the persistent efforts of 


nature to express herself, that, when Waltz was directly 
accused of feigning, his face for the first time showed a 
blush of disappointment and shame, as he exclaimed, 
“feigning?” feigning what? 

It would seem after all, from what Dr. Ray and other 
authors quoted by him have said upon this subject, 
that it is really more difficult to feign insanity than it 
is for an expert to detect it. All nature and experience 
are on the side of the latter, all difficulty and obstruce- 
tion in the way of the simulator, 
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CLINICAL CASES.—SYPHILITIC INSANITY. 


DR. WILLIS E, FORD. 


Assistant Physician, New York State Lunatic Asylum. 


The causation of insanity is a subject attracting so 
much attention at present, that everything operating as 
a sole cause, oreven as a simple factor in the production 
of this disease is of the greatest interest, and is worthy 
of careful investigation. 

Syphilitic insanity has received comparatively little 
attention, and the literature of the subject is seanty. 
Indeed it has been only within thirty years that syphi- 
lis has been believed capable of producing disorders of 
the brain and nervous system, Although since this 
time, great advances have been made in our knowledge 
of the manifestations of syphilis and in our power to con- 
trol it, yet those who labor in the realm of psychology 
do not seem to have collected enough material to de- 
cide many questions which naturally arise. It is very 
difficult to ascertain how important a role syphilis may 
play in any given case of insanity, even though it may 
have previously existed, or be present at the time of 
the examination, for we can not say that every case of 
this kind is due to one specific source. There are, how- 
ever, cases occurring from time to time, whose symp- 
toms are so striking and conclusive that we can not 
doubt their specific origin, and post-mortems have veri- 
fied the diagnosis. It is not our purpose here, however, 
to discuss the subject at length, but to present a few 
illustrative cases, 

Case l. A man, aged 41, widower, was admitted to 
the Asylum in January, 1874. Patient had convul- 


sions and infantile paralysis, was sickly and feeble up 


; 
j 
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to eleven years of age, when all these troubles ceased, 
and he grew up, a vigorous, healthy man. In June, 
IS73, he contracted syphilis, though he did not appre- 
ciate the fact at the time, and consequently received 
no treatment. In October following, a secondary 
syphilitic eruption, with alopecia came on. At the 
same time his friends noticed a marked change in his 
manner; from his natural buoyancy and exuberance of 
spirits, he became melancholic, worrying about his con- 
dition, watching his own symptoms, while every strange 
sepsation was to him the sure fore-runner of some terri- 
ble calamity. He gradually lost interest in his busi- 
hess, ana hbrooded continually over his troubles, Later 
he accused his associate of conspiring against him, 
and was often tempted to kill him. Onee he actu- 
ally took a maul into the office to use for this purpose, 
so great was the strength of his delusion. Thoughts 
of suicide subsequently came over him, though he strove 
to banish them. The night before admission to the 
Asylum, he broke a piece from the glass tumbler in his 
room, intending with it, to open a vein in his arm, and 
to bleed to death. 

He came willingly and told his own story, said 
he had disgraced himself and friends by his conduet, 
and that the officers were now after him, to bring 
him to punishment. He had slept but little for 
two weeks past, and complained of a feeling of fullness 
in his head, with a slight frontal pain. He was restless 
and wept while in the office, and wrung his hands. There 
was an ulcerating surface in the roof of his mouth, a 
mucous pateh which was evidently healing. His gen- 
eral physical condition was fair, though he was some- 
what anemic and he was at once but upon bichloride of 
After his admission he was restless and dis- 


turbed, ran about the ward in a confused manner and 
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Without apparent cause, and afterwards said he did not 
know where he was’at the time, or what he had done. 
He improved rapidly under treatment, both in physt- 
cal appearance and mental condition. In two weeks 
the mucous patehes had entirely disappeared; he be- 
came comparatively cheerful, and began to mingle 
with the others, to read papers, and dwelt less upon him- 
self. He eradually dropped his delusions, recognized 
his former condition, and grew hopeful and cheerful. 
In March, though decidedly better in physical and 
mental condition, he still had some disturbanee of 
circulation, He oceasionally became dizzy, had flush- 
ing of the face, and unevenness of pupils, with a 
sensation of pressure about the ears, The mercury 
Was how discontinued, and iodide of potassium Was 
given with ergotin. From this time he passed rap- 
illy to complete recovery. He returned home in 
April, having gained about thirty pounds in flesh dur- 
ing’ his stay. 

In this case, the insanity came on before the disap- 
pearance of secondary symptoms, which is quite an ex- 
ception to the veneral rule. Its purely specific origin is 
strongly indicated by the rapid and complete recovery 
under specific treatment alone. In cases like this, Virehow 
says, the lesion which manifested itself in insanity is 
removed by treatment, leaving the brain in a normal 
condition. Ricord states the same thing, and relates a 
case of syphilitic disease resulting in partial hemiplegia, 
and mania lasting a month, complete recovery taking 
place under the use of iodide of potassium. Death oe- 
curred soon alter from cholera; on post-mortem, no trace 
of brain lesion could he found. Ile dial hot accept the 
theory that the syphilitic virus in circulation, prevented 
the proper stimulation to the nerve-cells, or that the 
blood poison acted directly to produce this profound 
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to eleven years of age, when all these troubles ceased, 


and he grew up, a vigorous, healthy man. In June, 


IS73, he contracted syphilis, though he did not appre- 
clate the fact at the time, and consequently received 


In 


syphilitic eruption, with alopecia came on. 


no treatment. October following, a secondary 
At the 
same time his friends noticed a marked change in his 
manner; from his natural buoyancy and exuberance of 
spirits, he became melancholic, worrying about his con- 
dition, watching his own symptoms, while every strange 
sensation was to him the sure fore-runner of some terri- 
ble calamity. Ile gradually lost interest in his busi- 
ness, and brooded continually over his troubles. Later 
he accused his associate ot conspiring against him, 
and was often tempted to kill him, Once he actu- 
ally took a maul into the office to use for this purpose, 
Thoughts 
of suicide subsequently cameover him, though he strove 
The night 


Asylum, he broke a piece from the glass tumbler in his 


so vreat was the streneth of his delusion. 


to banish them. hefore admission to the 
room, intending with it, to open a vein in his arm, and 
to bleed to death. 

Ile came willingly and told his own story, said 
he had disgraced himself and friends by his conduct, 
and that the officers were now after him, to bring 
lle had slept but little for 
two weeks past, and complained of a feeling of fullness 


him to punishment. 
in his head, with a slight frontal pain. He was restless 
and wept while inthe office, and wrung his hands. There 
was an ulcerating surface in the roof of his mouth, a 
mucous patch which was evidently healing. His gen- 
eral physieal condition was fair, though he was some- 
what anemic: and he Was atonce but pon bichloride ot 
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without apparent cause, and afterwards said he did not 
know where he was'at the time, or what he had done. 
He improved rapidly under treatment, both in physi- 
cal appearance and mental condition. In two weeks 
the Mucous patches had entirely disappeared ; he he- 
eame comparatively cheerful, and began to mingle 
with the others, to read papers, and dwelt less upon him- 
self. He eradually dropped his delusions, recognized 
his former condition, and grew hopeful and cheerful. 
In March, though decidedly better in) physical and 
mental condition, he still had some disturbance of 
circulation, He occasionally became dizzy, had flush- 
ing of the face, and unevenness of pupils, with a 
sensation of pressure about the ears, The mereury 
was now discontinued, and iodide of potassium was 
civen with ergotin. From this time he passed rap- 
illy to complete recovery, He returned home in 
April, having gained about thirty pounds in flesh dur- 
ing his stay. 

In this case, the insanity came on before the disap- 
pearance of secondary symptoms, which is quite an ex- 
ception to the general rule. Its purely specific origin is 
strongly indicated by the rapid and complete recovery 
under specific treatment alone, In cases like this, Virchow 
savs, the lesion which manifested itself in insanity is 
removed by treatment, leaving the brain in a normal 
condition. Ricord states the same thing, and relates a 
case of syphilitic disease resulting in partial hemiplegia, 
and mania lasting a month, complete recovery taking 
place under the use of iodide of potassium. Death oc- 
curred soon after from cholera; on post-mortem, no trace 
of brain lesion could be found. He did not aecept the 
theory that the syphilitie virus in circulation, prevented 
the proper stimulation to the nerve-cells, or that the 
blood poison acted directly to produce this profound 
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; mental disturbance. He states his belief that the pro- 

duct of inflammation was retuoved by treatment. 
Case 2. A man, aged 25, contracted syphilis in j 

af the fall of 1871, constitutional symptoms soon fol- 

i lowed, and he placed himself under treatment. He 

li had a remission of symptoms and was comfortable 

until November, 1873. He had then omitted his medi- 


cine for a long time,and a tertiary eruption appeared, ac- 
companied with severe neuralgic pains about the head 
and shoulders. On several occasions, about this time, 


he gave evidence of mental disturbance, was talka- 
tive and incoherent. This condition lasted but a single 
day and disappeared with a headache, In December 
he spoke of having at times strange feelings in his head, 


when he was prompted to kill some one, some times his 
best friends. At one time he followed his employer 
into a store with a large knife in his hand, and said he 
was going to kill him. He was prevented from doing 
this, but afterward seized a club and attacked his brother, 
threatening to take his life. During the intermission of 


excitement he seemed to bear no malice to those whom 
he afterward used violently. 


— 
OF 


When brought to the Asylum he expressed no tixed 
delusion, and when asked to explain his conduct to- 
wards his friends, said, “I must have been crazy.” 
He was put on iodide of potassium in full doses, He 


Was quiet and orderly, but complained of severe parox- 


ysmal pains, extending from the first cervical vertebra, 
i over the top of his head and also over his temples, Dur- 
ing these pains he was flushed in the face, often dizzy, 


| i and usually had some disturbance of vision. The 
| 7 administration of ergotin in two grain doses seemed to 
Hh correct this condition, and these svinptoms gradually 
| disappeared. In five months he recovered and went 
home, 
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Case 3. Man, aged 30; single, was brought to the 
Asylum in April, 1874. In February, 1873, he con- 
tracted a small sore on the glans, which left, when it had 
healed, a white spot on the mucous membrane, with a 
lump like a split pea beneath; following this came head- 
aches, wandering muscular pains, loss of appetite, and 
feelings of lassitude, and lastly a secondary syphilitic 
eruption, Then mucous patches appeared in the mouth 
and about the anus, while the headaches became more 
frequent and severe, Positive symptoms of insanity were 
developed in November, 1873, and were in the main those 
of melancholia. In the following February, he began 
to have hallucinations of hearing; declared that voices 
were talking to him, calling him bad names. These he 
attributed to those around him and threatened violence 
if they were not stopped. i ‘also complained of a sense 
of fullness and pressure about the ears, 

At about this time, while seated at table, he fell in a 
convulsion, ground his teeth and frothed at the mouth. 
In the course of a few days two other epileptiform con- 
Vulsions followed, each lasting half an hour and being 
followed by the usual lethargic state. 

He continued gloomy, depressed and suspicious till 
March 17th, “St. Patrick’s day,” when he became fren- 
zied, sail the masons were after him, tried to escape, 
and finally seized a razor and drew it across his throat, 
producing a frightful wound and exposing the trachea, 
He then begged to be brought to the Asylum where 
he could not injure himself or others. 

On admission he was thin in flesh and answemic, the 
wound of throat had nearly healed. He talked cohe- 
rently, said he had “ raving spells” once in a while, and 
was afraid he might do some harm if not restrained. 
Ile was put on tonics with iodide of potassium, kor 
two weeks he was quiet and gentlemanly, then he be- 
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came disturbed and threatening, asserted that fellow 
patients were heaping all kinds of abuse upon him, and 
mentioned epithets that had been applied to him. This 
paroxysm lasted one day, and has been followed by 
others at irregular intervals of about three weeks, 
Lately the administration of la ve doses of Tr. Bella- 
donnzw has seemed to lessen the severity of these parox- 
vans, Specific treatment is still continued, though the 
prospects of ultimate recovery are lessened by the fact 
that the case was of so long duration before treatment 
was begun, and also by the gravity of the cerebral 
syinptoms from the beginning. 

This illustrates the fact pointed out by Dr. Broad- 
bent, that epileptiform seizures may be the direct result 
of syphilitic infection. It also illustrates one form of 
the affections of the nerves of special Sense, So COTmIMON 
in syphilitic insanity, 

Case 4. Without giving a complete history, we may 
here allude to another case characterized by convulsions, 
In 1873 there was brought to the Asylum aman aged 29, 
presenting many of the symptoms of general paresis. 
He had the most exalted delusions, with some disturb- 
ance of speech, and the characteristic complacency of 
this terrible disease. He had been thought rather ex- 
travagant for some time, but was not considered insane 
until shortly before admission. He then suddenly de- 
cided to take a vacation: packed hastily and went to a 
fashionable summer resort. When he arrived at the hotel 
his friends were greatly shocked to see him in a state 
of apparent intoxication. While at table he fell in a 
tit and was carried to his room; where another convulsion 
SOOTL followed, deseribed iis being epileptiform. [le he- 
came incoherent and at times noisy; expressed the 
most extravagant delusionsand being unmanageable, was 
brought to the Asylum. In four or five months he be- 
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came more comfortable, dropped his delusions, and im- 
proved in general appearance, Hedenied having syphilis 
at first, but when pressed, confessed he had at one time 
been treated for it, and cieatrices contirmed the state- 
ment. In three months, although on specitic treatment, 
he had another convulsion, followed by various halluei- 
nations of sight and smell, and died in a week of apo- 
plexy, 


Case 5. Another case still under treatment possesses 
one point of special interest. A man aged 42, married, 
came under observation in November, 1873, and pre- 
sented many of the symptoms of general paresis in its 
earliest stave; no direct history of S\ philis eould he ob- 
tained, though he had complained of nocturnal osteo- 
scopic pains. A physical examination, however, re- 
vealed old nodes of the tibia, as well as copper colored 
sears. There was also present ptosis of the lett eve, 
with dilatation of the pupil and inability to move the 
ball outward, although he moved it freely in every 
other direction. As a result of this condition he com- 
plained of seeing things double, that he always saw two 
objects when he looked with both eyes, To correct this 
he had learned to exclude the light entirely from this 
eye. The inability to move the eye outward, together 
with the fact that the two images seen, were always vert- 
ically placed with respect to each other, receding as 
the patient looked far to the nght, and entirely disap- 
pearing when the outer half of the field of vision was 
shut off, showed there was paralysis of the sixth nerve 
together with that of the third. 

These two are the cranial nerves most frequently af: 
fected by syphilis. This combination of symptoms is so 
rarely seen as the result of any other form of disease that 
it has been said to be diagnostie of syphilitic brain dis- 
ease, Dr. Broadbent says the lesion is oftenest found 
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in the inter-peduncular space, sometimes, however, at 
the cranial exit of the nerves, and in either case is al- 
most always unilateral. The frequency of hallucinations 
of sight and hearing in this form of insanity can not be 
wondered at, when we remember that the great ten- 
dency of syphilis is to localization of lesion, rarely ever 
an entire organ being affected. Again, there may be 
periostial inflammation at the cranial exit of the nerves 
of special sense, causing pressure, or there may be an 
effusion of fibro-plastic material into the nerve sheath, 
disturbing or actually abolishing its function, 

Under specific treatment the last patient has become 
more comfortable, and less excitable, though he is feeble 
in mind. He can not yet raise the eyelid without the 
aid of the frontalis muscle, and double vision continues. 


CODE OF LAWS RELATING TO THE INSANE 
IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
MAY, 1874. 


Until the present time the laws of this State relating 
to the insane had never been codified, and were scat- 
tered through the volumes of our legislative enactments 
from the very origin of our government. The State 
Commissioner in Lunacy, Dr. John Ordronaux, in a 
Report to the Legislature, having called attention to 
the necessity of revising and codifying these laws, (Sen- 
ate Doe, No, 86, 1874,) on the 24th of February, a res- 
olution of the Senate, directed the Attorney-General 
and State Commissioner in Lunacy, “to report to the 
Legislature a codification of the laws relating to the 
insane, with such suggestions for their amendment as to 
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them may seem proper.” In obedience to this reso- 
lution, an act was reported by them on March 81st, 
1874, (Senate Bill, 264,) which, as subsequently amend- 
ed, constitutes the present Code, known as Chapter 
446, Laws of 1874.) 

It would appear from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, that the history of special legislation for the in- 
sane, is of comparatively recent date. We quote from 
their Report : 


While it is true that courts have, from time immemorial, been 
called upon tw protect the estates of insane persons from waste at 
their own hands, or to authorize restrictions upon their liberty, 
whenever that liberty was dangerous to their own safety or that 
of others, no allusion to the insane, as such, occurs in the history 
of our State legislation previous to 1787, when at section 5, chapter 
47 of the laws of that year, it is recited that wills made by idiots 
or persons of insane memory shall not be effectual in law. 1 
Greenl, 387. 

The first distinct act providing for the care and custody of luna- 
tics as a class, is that embraced in chapter 12, Laws of 1788, en- 
titled “ An act concerning idiots, lunatics and infant trustees,” and 
which gave to the Chancellor the same original powers over this 
class of persons as belong to the Lord Chancellor of England. 2 
Greenl, 53-4. 

The true nature of insanity, as a diseased condition, was, how- 
ever, not yet understood, and its victims were still looked upon as 
prodigals or madmen, laboring under some form of immoral pos- 
session; for, in Chapter 41, Laws of 1788, entitled “ An act for ap- 
prehending and punishing disorderly persons,” it is provided in 
section six, that any two justices may order a lunatic or mad per- 
son to be confined, and, if necessary, to be chained. This is the 
first act which treats of the commitment or confinement of lunatics 
by name, and it also permits any friend or relative to take him 
under his own care. 1 Rade, 126. 

Chapter 30, Laws of 1801, substantially re-enacts chapter 12, 
Laws of 1788, omitting only the provision relating to infant trus- 
Lees, 

Chapter 80, Laws of 1809, gives, among other things, the power 
to overseers of the poor to contract with the governors of the New 
York Hospital, for the care and maintenance of lunatics, 
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Chapter 32, Laws of 1817, empowers lunatics or their committees 
to convey lands, assign mortgages, etc, 

Chapter 294, Laws of 1827, directs the place where, and the 
manner in which, lunatics are to be confined. 

Chapter 218, Laws of 1838, relates to the safe-keeping of lunatics. 

Chapter 155, Laws of 1842, is the act organizing the first State 
Lunatic Asylum at Utica. It embraces all the law up to that time 
regulating the commitment and maintenance of lunatics, and its 
provisions still form the body of our laws upon these subjects. 
Subsequent State Asylums have, whenever practicable, engrafted 
the provisions of the act of 1842 upon their own, 

Chapter 112, Laws of 1845, relates to the powers of receivers ot 
lunatics and habitual drunkards, 

Chapter 446, Laws of 1851, amends chapter 135, Laws of 1842, 
and grants certain discretionary powers to County Judges. 

Chapter 502, Laws of 1851, establishes an Asylum for Idiots. 

Chapter 130, Laws of 1858, organizes a State Lunatic Asylum for 
Insane Convicts, 

Chapter 139, Laws of 1863, amends the foregoing act. 

Chapter 417, Laws of 1864, provides for sales of estates of 
lunatics, 

Chapter 418, Laws of 1864, is an act to inquire into the condition 
of the insane poor-houses, asylums, etc., and the result of its oper- 
ation was the organization of the Willard Asylum in the year fol- 
lowing. 

Chapter 342, Laws of 1865, is an act to organize a State Asylum 
for the chronic insane, to be known as the Willard Asylum. 

Chapter 93, Laws of 1867, is an act to organize the Hudson 
River State Hospital, assigning to its care the insane of the twen- 
ty-two eastern counties, 

Chapter 895, Laws of 1869, provides for the care of insane crim- 
inals, re-enacting parts of chapter 135, Laws of 1842. 

Chapter 37, Laws of 1870, amends chapter 417, Laws of 1864, 
and applies its provisions to idiots and other persons of unsound 
mind, 

Chapter 378, Laws of 1870, organizes the Buffalo State Asylum 
for the Insane. 

Chapter 474, Laws of 1870, organizes a State Homeopathic 
Asylum for the Insane at Middletown. 

Chapter 666, Laws of 1871, authorizes judicial inquiry as to san- 
ity of persons under indictment for, or under sentence of death. 
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Chapter 571, Laws of 1873, requires licenses to keep private 
lunatic asylums, to be obtained from the State Board of Charities, 
and also created the office of State Commissioner in Lunacy. 

Such is the chronological history of legislation for the insane in 
our State since the earliest days of its civil organization. Minor 
acts relating to appropriations for asylums, or appointing commis- 
sions to select their sites, or authorizing them to adopt certain pro- 
visions of established acts, have been omitted as not bearing «i- 
rectly upon the purposes of this synopsis. 


After recommending more definiteness in the method 
of committing the insane, they refer to the demand 
made by public sentiment as well as by good policy, for 


a gr rade of medical certificates which shall testify to the ° 


professional competency, as well as reputable character 
of those making them. The following are their words: 


We are of opinion, therefore, that no physician should be allowed 
to certify to the insanity of any person, without being or having 
been in the actual practice of his profession for three years, and 
being of reputable character therein, Every physician granting a 
certificate should, without exception, be a permanent resident of 
the State, and for farther security against imposition, should have 
personally examined the patient. All certificates should be made 
under oath, and by two physicians, and a certified copy thereof 
should in all cases accompany the papers of admission, 2nd be de- 
posited with the chief officer in charge of the asylum. 


They also recommet nd withdrawing from Justices of 


the Peace, the power of committing lunatics, it being 
repeatedly aaa that the power was liable to great 
abuse, while every case to which it could be applied, 


could just as well be reached by Judges of Courts of 


Record or Superintendents of the Poor, 

The expediency of trials by jury in determining 
questions of ordinary lunacy, also underwent a very 
searching analysis at the hands of the Commissioners, 
and their remarks upon this subject are such a perti- 
nent answer to the generally erroneous impressions 
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touching this method of procedure as the one certain 
protection of the personal liberty of the citizen, that we 
re-produce them in full. 


In this connection also, we are of opinion that the trial by jury 
in determining a question of ordinary lunacy is often an unneces- 
sary and costly precedure, entailing expense without affording any 
additional guarantee against the possibility of improper confine- 
ment, On the other hand, men do not become superhumanly en- 
dowed with-wisdom from the simple accident of sitting on a jury, 
and cases of a well-authenticated character are on record, where 
such a body have, by verdict, declared a person to be legally sane, 
who was notoriously not so, and vice versa, The report of the 
special committee appointed by Governor Hoffman in 1872, to in- 
spect our Lunatic Asylums, consisting of Attorney-general Barlow, 
Dr. Hun, and President Anderson, of the Rochester University, 
and made to the last legislature, shows that there has been no cases 
of illegal confinement in any asylum, and there need be no appre- 
hension in the public mind on this account. Recent inspections of 
the various asylums, by the State Commissioner in Lunacy, corrob- 
orates this opinion. 

Reverting, therefore, to the question of jury trials on inquests of 
lunacy, it may be said that insanity being a scientific problem 
founded upon physical facts, the detection of its presence must al- 
ways depend upon the application of those principles within whose 
province it can only be accurately considered, It is never a com- 
mon fact to be interpreted in a common way, hence, like a problem 
in chemistry or astronomy, it is alone interpretable by those who 
have made it a special study. Non-professional men are, therefore, 
wanting in the very rudiments of that knowledge, without which 
they can neither weigh, gauge nor judge of the value of symp- 
toms upon which an expert formulates his opinion. They can only 
appreciate glaring cases of a self-evident character, while those in 
which the decision is difficult are as much above their reach as are 
any other problems in scientific fields of which they are wholly ig- 
norant; and admitting this ignorarce to be present of necessity, 
we fail to see what possible advantage, either in law or equity, is 
to be derived from multiplying it by twelve. 

Adverting to this subject, the Superintendent of the State Lunatic 
Asylum at Utica, in his annual report to the Legislature, fgr 1872, 
uses the following words: 
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“Of those discharged, fourteen were not insane when admitted. 
Three of these were cases of feigned insanity to escape punishment 
for crime, and the rest were drunkards, whose vagaries and vio- 
lence were mistaken for insanity. All these were committed under 
public authority, and on certificates of insanity or trial by jury. 
On the other hand, no single instance of error in diagnosis occur- 
red, either in public or private cases, where the family physician 
has made the examination and recommended the case to be sent to 
the Asylum, As far as the facts go, they tend to show that there 
is greater security in trusting to the family physician, who is fa- 
miliar with those who employ him, and feels a sense of the respons- 
ibility of sending his patient to an asylum, than in transferring 
this duty to persons who have only a pecuniary interest in exam- 
ination of patients under application for orders of lunacy for com- 
mitment to asylum, 

“As to a jury in such cases, there could hardly be a greater 
farce than that of applying to twelve men, utterly unfamiliar with 
the subject, to enter final judgment upon a question of science, 
without even the benefit of a charge from a court.” Vide Report, 


pp. 20, 21. 


Delay in removing patients to an asylum after an or- 
der of commitment has been issued, is another point to 
which attention was called. Of the great curative im- 
portance of early removel we need not speak. Nothing 
is more constant ly reiterated by Superintendents in their 
reports than this, 

One of the most important of the amendments sug- 
gested by the Commissioners, relates to the disposition 
of the insane when aceused of crime, and the treatment 
of persons acquitted of crime on the ground of insanity 
existing at the time of its commission, Until the adop- 
tion of the present code such cases had been the oppro- 
Aria of our jurisprudence, and the scenes of pre ‘fessional 
antagonism to which they had served to give rise be- 
fore courts, had brought a serious eclipse upon the 
general repute of expert testimony. In order to obviate 
the tendency of presenting mired defences in criminal 
trials, and thus prolonging their duration and expense, 
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: the Commissioners cut the Gordian knot by recom- 


mending that in every case where the sole defense was 
insanity, it should be pleaded upon arraignment, and at 


LOR 


no other stage of the trial; and, in all cases of acquittal 
’ where the defendant having other elements of defense 
avails himself of them, and insanity becomes an /nfer- 
ence in the minds of the jury so that they acquit him 
upon that ground, that then they shall find a special 
verdict to that effect, and the defendant shall be sent to 
some State Asylum, there to remain until it is deemed 
safe, legal, and right to discharge him by order of a 
court. No period of time being fixed for this, the sen- 


tence is thereby purged of all appearance of penalty, 
; and the defendant placed under circumstances most fa- 
vorable to his recovery and the protection of society. 
The timely observations made by the Commissioners 


i! upon these points are worthy of perusal as affording 
| reasons for a similar application of these principles to 

4: the legislation of other States, They are as follows: 

i PLEAS OF INSANITY IN ANSWER TO INDICTMENTS, 

4 In all criminal trials, where the indictment is traversed by the 
if plea of insanity existing at the date of the offense, it has seemed to 
a us that the length and cost of the proceedings might be greatly 


abridged by compelling the defendant to plead this fact upon his 


/ arraignment. Insanity being a physical condition to be established 
by the evidence of experts, no disadvantage can accrue to the de- 
fendant from requiring him to establish it at this stage of the trial 
a rather than at another. Besides which, it forms almost a depart- 
ee ure in pleading, to begin the defense by showing provocation and 
re heat of blood, and then suddenly importing insanity into the trans- 
action by way of expunging its culpability. If the defgndant can 
Hi prove insanity, that is enough. But neither provocation nor heat 
Pe of blood are direct causes in the production of insanity, and 
they should not in consequence be pleaded as the indubitable agent 
ff | which has converted a previously sane, into a completely insane 
LE and irresponsible person. Diseases of condition are never devel- 
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oped suddenly. They do not leap full-blown into existence. Na- 
ture everywhere works by systematic laws, and there is no more 
exception to their operation in the case of insanity than in that of 
any other mental or moral phenomena, 

We are of opinion therefore, that it would further the ends of 
justice and economy to have the plea of insanity presented at the 
very outlet of the trial by the defendant, and empower the court 
to appoint a commission to try this issue forthwith, If the court 
shall find that he was insane as pleaded, the trial is at an end, and 
he is to be disposed of as set forth hereinafter. If the court find 
him to have been sane, then he is to be tried upon the merits of the 
case, excluding all question of insanity. 


DISPOSITION OF PERSONS ACQUITTED ON THE GROUND OF INSANITY, 


The treatment of persons acquitted of crime on the ground of 
insanity has given rise to great diversity of opinion. Much, if not 
all of this difference has arisen from overlooking the fact that in- 
sanity is not an absolute, but a relative condition, without definite 
or circumscribed limits, and whose center and circumference, like 
the shadow of an eclipse, are both movable over the plane of mental 
and moral conduct. Insanity does not necessarily destroy all a 
man’s intelligence, nor all his power of self-control. The insane, as 
a class, represent all the tendencies of allcommon humanity. They 
plan, meditate and execute, and practice the same vices with the 
same kind of gratification to themselves, as do other men, for in- 
sanity, of itself, introduces nothing new. And if men are to be 
held accountable according to the degree of intelligence and power 
of control over themselves which they possess, it would not be 
difficult to find many insane persons who would come within the cat- 
egory of legally accountable beings, and science is every day making. 
it painfully apparent to all that the judicial significance of insanity, 
when set opposite to crime, must henceforth be differentiated with 
more regard to degrees and personal conditions. There is no foun- 
dation in reason or experience for assuming insanity from either the 
inexplicableness of any one act, or the loss of self-control implied 
in that same act. Nor,on the other hand, is perfect restoration to 
reason to be inferred from any single sign or acts performed ra- 
tionally for a short time. Exactly when a man begins to be insane, 
or exactly when he ceases to be so, are points of difficult and some- 
times impossible determination. Every human being, in relation 
to mental or physical constitution, is to be judged from his own 
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standpoint. Health being the natural condition of men, no pre- 
sumption of insanity necessarily arises from the peculiar character 
of any act. Hence the reason why the law casts the burden of proof 
upon him who alleges the existence of insanity. 

But when this latter is once more shown to have established it- 
self in the constitution of an individual, and to have overpowered 
his self-control to such a degree that he has committed a crime 
without the accompaniment of a felonious intent, then, although 
he can not legally be punished, it is plain that the safety of society, 
as well as his own good, require that he should be placed under 
observation, and necessary restraint, and protected against all ex- 
citements to a fresh crime, until such time as he can show, by as 
good evidence as that which proved him to be insane, that he has 
ceased to be so and can safely be intrusted with his own liberty. 
This is simply shifting the burden of proof upon one, who, having 
established the existence of an exceptional condition, is under ob- 
ligation to prove, in the same way, the return of that natural state 
from which it was a departure. And since neither the beginnings 
nor the endings of insanity can legally be matters of presumption, 
we are of opinion that whenever a person has been acquitted of a 
crime on the ground of insanity, although he may be sane enough 
to be tried, the court should be empowered to order his removal, 
for observation to some State Lunatic Asylum, there to be de- 
tained until the proper authority determines it to be safe to dis- 
charge him. There is no element of vindictiveness or punishment 
in such a course. The law simply applies its own time-honored 
canons here, and accepting the proofs of insanity, demands equal 
proofs in rebuttal of its presumed continuance, It affixes no stigma, 
no imprisonment upon him, it takes his proofs as conclusive, assumes 
him to be insane and subject to loss of self-control, and proceeds to 
treat him precisely as humanity to him and safety to society alike 
demand. 

As a corollary to this we would offer the provision hereinafter 
recited, as a simple and effective method for discharging any party 
committed as aforesaid, whenever satisfactory evidence of his resto- 
ation to sanity shall have been adduced, and it is shown to be safe 


to do so, 


These suggestions were embodied in the revision of 
our laws, and now form part of the present code, and 
under which no patient can be confined in any Asylum, 
public or private, any Home or Retreat, except under a 
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sworn certificate of two physicians, after a personal ex- 
amination made within ten days of the period of com- 
mitment. The qualifications of these examiners are, 
reputable character, graduation at some incorporate 
Medical College, permanent residence in the State, and 
three years of actual professional practice. All these 
facts must be sworn to by the physician. In order to 
constitute him an Examiner in Lunacy, these qualifica- 
tions must have been certified to by a Judge of a Court 
of Record. 

Another important provision relates to the better 
care of the estates of the insane and imbecile. Hereto- 
fore, committees or guardians were only required to re- 
port, when called upon by a court, the actual condition 
of the estate and of its rents and profits, the effect of 
which was that such estates were too often allowed to 
be wasted, or fraudulently used. Now guardians are 
required to file a semi-annual report, under oath, of 
the disposition made of the income of such estate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 


- 
REPORTS OF AMERICAN ASYLUMS FOR 1873. 


Connecticut. Kighth Annual Report of the General Hospital 
Jor the Insane: 1874. Dr. A, Marvin Suew. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
271 patients. Admitted since, 253. Total, 524. Dis- 
charged recovered, 37. Improved, 29, Stationary, 28. 
Died, 35. Total, 129. Remaining under treatment, 395. 

In January, 1874, the Hospital was completed as 
originally planned, and for the first time in its history 
has been able to receive promptly all who applied for 
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admission. It now furnishes accommodations for 450 
patients. It is gratifying to record the fact that in one 
State the supply has been made equal to the demand, 
and that in all cases of insanity, treatment can be se- 
cured early in the attack, and especially so to make 
this record in regard to Connecticut, whose first 
public Asylum for the Insane numbers less than a 
decade in years, 

The financial affairs are in a flourishing condition, 
All purchases are made for cash, and there remains an 
unexpended balance of nearly $5,000. No appropria- 
tion is asked for the coming year. 

Dr. Shew has made a special table, giving statistics 
regarding the number of men patients who were in a 
condition to enjoy entire freedom of the premises, or 
with slight supervision. The per centage has been 
constantly increasing, varying from 44, in 1869, to 
55.7, in 1872. Considerable attention has been paid 
to furnishing entertainment for the patients. Lectures, 
readings, concerts, tableaux and dramatic representa- 
tions have been given during the year. 


= 


New York. Thirty-first Annual Report of the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum: 1873. Dr. P. Gray. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 535 
patients. Admitted since, 410. Total, 945. Dis. 
charged recovered, 122. Improved, 42, Unimproved, 
141. Not insane, 11. Died, 49. Total, 365.  Re- 
inaining under treatment, 580, 

The following review of the Report is quoted from 
the Alhany Argus, of April 8, 1874: 


The report of the Managers to the Legislature, embodies the re- 
ports of the Treasurer and Superintendent. The Asylum at Utica 
is the oldest, and for many years was the only Institution in this 
State for the cure of the insane. It has been peculiarly fortunate 
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in the choice of officers. Dr. Brigham, the first Superintendent, 
did more than any other American alienist, then living, to divest 
the subject of insanity of the mystery and ignorance which en- 
shrouded it, and to give it its true place and significance, as a dis- 
ease of the brain. His successors, and notably Dr. Gray, the pres- 
ent Superintendent, have continued to labor in the same direction, 
and have not only sustained, but added greatly to the reputation of 
the Institution. It has been a training school for the preparation 
of physicians for the responsible duties devolving upon the chief 
officer of an asylum for the insane, and we ascertain from the report 
that ten of the subordinate officers have been called to asume the 
charge of other Institutions, By successive additions and by the 
ready adoption of such improvements as experience has shown to 
be desirable, the Asylum has kept pace with the times, and now, 
though thirty-one years have elapsed since its erection, it is still in 
the front rank of Institutions in the country, in affording accommo- 
dations for the cure and treatment of the insane, Its financial 
affairs as exhibited in the report of the Treasurer, are in a sound 
condition. 

Those discharged as not insane were cases of intemperance, in a 
number of whom their riotous and violent conduct was mistaken 
for insanity; all of these were committed by the authorities as in- 
sane. A large number of those unimproved were returned to their 
friends, and the remainder were sent to the Willard Asylum, 
and the County Asylums whose accommodations for their care 
were approved by the State Board of Charities. The whole num- 
ber admitted to the Asylum since its opening in 1843, has been 
11,031, of which 10,451 have been discharged. Of these 4,157 were 
recovered, 1,679 were improved, 3,076 were unimproved, 1,385 
died, and 154 were not insane. 

The report of the Superintendent is one of interest, as well to 
laymen as to physicians. The Doctor speaks of the necessity of 
early treatment, and by an analysis of the cases admitted, shows 
the great neglect of people to place their friends under care, when 
the disease is in its earlier stages, and therefore more amenable to 
remedial measures, It is a sad commentary, and exhibits in a 
strong light the causes productive of chronic insanity, from which 
this State and the country at large is now suffering. ‘ There are 
now in the State about 6,800 insane, of whom 3,400 are in State 
and City Asylums, about 1,200 in the poor houses and the remain- 
der in private institutions and in the homes of their families.” 

The subject of causation and its dependence upon morbid phys- 
ical conditions is clearly stated. We quote: 
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In many, the more remote causes continue as exciting or depres- 
sing factors acting on the brain, and must be arrested or removed 
by suitable remedies, as an antecedent to mental restoration, the 
morbid state of the brain then often subsiding. This is particu- 
larly the case where active phthisis, uterine diseases and disordered 
menstruation are the efficient causation. Here mania or melan- 
cholia may arise from disturbance of the circulation within the era- 
nium, and from ill-nourished nervous centers and defective assimi- 
lation. In many, the conditions of ill-health have long preceded 
the insanity, and gradually lowered the tone of the entire organism, 
the brain and spinal cord included, These are feeble, broken down 
people, and some slight final cause, as a severe cold on the lungs, 
overwork and anxicty in the care of the sick, loss of sleep, or griet 
and loss of sleep, domestic troubles or financial embarrassments, 
causing undue activity of the brain, nervous exhaustion follows, 
the action of the heart is disturbed, nutrition interfered with, and 
we have insanity as the final catastrophe. At this point an appre- 
ciation of their condition, absolute rest and quiet, and forced nu- 
trition, (abundant good nutritious food taken as a matter of duty 
when there ts no appetite,) and suitable sedatives would, undoubt- 
edly, in many cases avert further trouble. But too often all these 
are neglected, and diversion, by constantly occupying the atten 
tion, journeys, and other exhaustive circumstances, are substituted 
insteal. There is often present in cases of long-standing nervous 
prostration and defective or feeble innervation, a scrofulous or 
tuberculous diathesis, which under the general constitutional de- 
pression, aggravated by some slight cause, awakens into activity, 
and we find the lungs giving way under a gradual process of de- 
generation. In such cases the general appearance indicates tuber- 
culous disease, but examination does not reveal the usual physical 
signs, and there is little or no cough, no expectoration or pain. 
“The following formals we have used, for some years, with ben- 
efit in such cases as well as in other cases of prostration when there 
is not even a tuberculous threatening :* 


* We insert the prescriptions and accompanying remarks, which were not 
given in the article from the Argus.—Eps 
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Or: 
Syr. Lacto-phos. = ij 
Tr Cinchonez vel 


Tr Gentiani j 8. ut ft.. 
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Make an emulsion. Dose, a tablespoonful after each meal. 


In cases where such a remedy is indicated by the condition of 


the lungs, five drops of dilute Hydrocyanic Acid may be given 
with each dose. Where there is torpor of the bowels, add to either 
emulsion two drachms of the tincture of Nux Vomica, and in cases 
of constitutional syphilis, from five to twenty grains of Iodide of 
Potassium may be given with each dose. 

If the Cod liver Oil can not well be borne, we employ this pre- 
scription: 


in the same dose as the emulsions. 


To this we sometimes add Wine of Pepsine and Tincture of Nux 
Vomica, 

In cases where headache is a prominent symptom, we have de- 
rived benefit from this, 


Syr. Lacto-phos 


Vini. SAVES 
Dose: a tablespoonful after meals, in water. 


In many instances we use Cod-liver Oil with Ale or Whiskey, 
or, again, Glycerine with Whiskey. We also employ largely all 
the bitter tonics, as Cinchona, Gentian, Colombo, either alone or 
in combination with Iron. 

Another excellent tonic is presented in the following formula: 


Syr. Lacto-phos = vii 
Elix. Vil 


and is given in tablespoonful doses after each meal, in water. 
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In anemic women with profuse hemorrhagic menstruation, we 
have found benefit from the administration of 20 grains of Gallic 
Acid, from 20 to 40 drops of fluid extract of Ergot, one drachm of 
Glycerine and 3 ounces of water, three times a day during the flow. 
Usually improvement takes place in the mental condition with the 
improved nutrition and assimilation. Along with these remedies 
we also find it necessary to use sedatives and hypnotics, as Chloral, 
Hyoscyamus, Conium, Morphia, Lupulin, Cannabis Indica, both 
alone and in combination. Chloral alone, is used ordinarily in 
doses from 20 to 40 grains, sometimes, however, 60 grains are re- 
quired, and in combination, 20 to 30 grains with one or two 
drachms of Tr. of Hyoseyamus, When there is much muscular 
restlessness, 20 to 60 drops of fluid extract of Conium are given at 
a dose. And in some of these cases it is advisable to give Conium 


through the day and Chloral and Hyoscyamus at night. 

- It is a well established fact that purgatives are not ordinarily 
indicated in cases of insanity, but that the condition of constipa- 
tion is best met and overcome by laxatives. We use the fluid ex- 
tract of Rhamnus Frangula, as prepared by Dr. E. R. Squibb, of 
Brooklyn. The usual dose is one drachm given at bedtime. If, 
however, this is not sufficient, the dose may be repeated as often as 
four times a day, and its effect may be increased by adding five 
drops of the Tincture of Nux Vomica to each dose. We have used 
this remedy for some ten years, and consider it among the most val- 


uable laxatives. It acts as a stomachic and tonic and does not lose 
its effect or require to be increased in quantity from protracted 
use. 

A plea is made for the establishment of special hospitals for the 
treatment of epileptics, an unfortunate class of persons, in whose 
welfare a new interest is aroused, from their frequent appearance 


in the criminal trials in this and other countries: 

“The large number of epileptics received from year to year, mostly 
of the dependent class, would go to show the disposition in public 
officers to recognize the importance of provision for these unfor 
tunates. There are not probably less than 300 of this class now in 
the various institutions for the insane, and in county houses, and 
the question arises whether provision for their care and treatment 
in proper hospitals should not be made. Until a comparatively 
recent date, the disease has been so little amenable to cure, or even 
alleviation, that they have been treated rather as subjects simply 
for custody and safe keeping. However, for some years past, and 
especially since the establishment of hospitals for epileptics in Eu- 
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rope, a great degree of attention has been bestowed upon them by 
a number of the ablest men in the medical profession; and it is not 
too much now to say, with results which would not only justify but 
demand that proper provision should be made for their treatment 
and care in specially designed hospitals, It is conceded by those who 
have had experience in attempting to treat them in hospitals for 
the insane, that it is not to their highest benefit, and is generally 
to the injury of the insane that they should be thus associated. 
This subject has become one of such vital importance that it was 
brought forward at a meeting of Superintendents of American In- 
stitutions for the insane, held in Baltimore in June last, and the 
subject there referred to a special committee, to report upon the 
necessary provision for this class. Whatever detailed provision 
may be thought best, from experience here and a knowledge of 
disease, I have no doubt it would be wise, in this State, to provide 
for them in a special institution, where they could be under the 
charge of medical men of skill and experience in their treatment. 
Besides this large number at public charge, such an institution 
would be immediately called upon to receive private cases, which 
would aid in lessening the expense to the public. It would also 
be of incaleulable benefit to a class of fellow citizens, who though 
not only willing to pay, are now almost excluded from hospitals.” 

Dr. Gray was the first in this country to recommend the neces- 
sity, and advantage to science, of systematic pathological investi- 
gations by aid of the microscope and chemical examinations, 

“ These investigations have been faithfully made by a competent 
pathologist, and the results so far attained, have fully justified the 
expectations that had been formed of their value and importance 
to medical science and the public interest.” Dr. E. R. Hun, of this 
city, who had held the position of special pathologist to the insti- 
tution since 1868, resigned in January, 1873, and was succeeded 


by Mr. Theodore Deecke, a practical microscopist and student of 


pathology. The AMERICAN JourNaL oF [nsantry is published at 


the Asylum, and contains valuable papers by the Medical Officers of 


the Institution and other contributors. The State of New York 
may well be proud of this exhibit of the labor performed and the 
gool accomplished by this one of the noblest of its charities. 


New York. Report of the Bloomingdale Asylum: 1873. Dr. 
Brown. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
170 patients. Admitted since, 115. Total, 284, Dis. 
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charged recovered, 31. Improved, 29. Unimproved, 
24. Died, 12. Total, 96. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 189. 


New Jersey. Annual Report of the New Jersey State Lunatic 
Asylum: 1873. Dr. H. A. Burrourn., 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
700 patients. Admitted since, 131. Total, 831. Dis- 
charged recovered, 45. Improved, 71. Unimproved, 
19. Died, 43. ‘Total, 178. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 653. 


New Jersey. Report of the Commissioners appointed to select a 
site and build an Asylum for the Insane of the State of New 
Jersey: 1873. 

The site selected is near Morristown. The labor of 
building has been rapidly progressed, and the wings on 
the left of the center building are under cover, and the 
foundations of the wings on the right are up to the 
sills of the basement windows. 


Pennsytvania. Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane: 1873. Dr. Tuomas S. Kirkprrpe. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
395 patients. Admitted since, 261. Total, 656. Dis- 
charged recovered, 111. Improved, 54. Unimproved, 
35. Died, 40. Total, 240. Remainining under treat- 
ment, 416. 

The Doctor records his views of the value of enter- 
tainments and amusements for patients. He devotes 
much time and labor to what may be denominated the 
moral treatment. “For five years there has not been a 
single evening of any week, during fully nine months 
of the year, when there has not been some entertain- 
ment or exercise at the department for females, in 
which a large portion of the patients could participate, 
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and this system has been carried out to almost the same 
extent at the department for males.” 

The principal improvement for the year has been the 
completion of the North Fisher Ward. This is the see- 
ond ward for women, which has been erected by the 
bequest of Joseph Fisher. The plan and a detailed 
description of the new ward are presented. This gives 
twenty wards for the women’s department, and pro- 
vides the most extensive classification for patients of 
any institution in the country. 

Under the head of necessity for increased accommo- 
dations for the insane, Dr. Kirkbride makes a strong 
appeal for the erection of a sufficient number of institu- 
tions for all the insane of the State, and advances this 
as the only remedy for existing evils, and the only solu- 
tion of the questions which are now being agitated, 
He says, “all are equally emphatic as to the duty of the 


State, and as to the humanity, justice and economy of 


such a course.” ° 


“ What is wanted is a hearty union of all in advocacy 
of that which every one says is right.” * * * * 
“Tf it fail it will not be so much from an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the people, or their representatives, 
as from dissensions in the house of its friends.” Re- 
garding the care of the criminal insane, the Doctor has 
hit the nail on the head in the assertion. “Either a 
part of a prison has to be converted into a hospital, 
or a part of a hospital into a prison.” The arguments 
in favor of the former are forcibly stated, and are 
drawn from experience, and the testimony of those 
best capable of forming a correct judgment upon the 
subject. 
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Pennsyivania. Fifty-Seventh Annual Report of the Asylum 
for the Re lief of Persons Deprive d of the Use of their Reason : 
1873. Dr. J. H. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 7s 
patients. Admitted since, 39. Total, 117. Discharged 
recovered, 17. Improved, 11. Unimproved, 6. Died, 
2, Total, 34. Remaining under treatment, 81. 

Dr. Worthington presents to the Managers an inter- 
esting report of the operations of the Asylum during 
the year, and adds instructive comments upon the 
special subjects of causation, care of the insane, occu- 


pation and ventilation. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Report of the State Hospital Jor the Insane, 
Danville: 1873, Dr. 8. 8. Scuvirz. 


This is the first report made since patients were re- 
ceived into the Hospital. There have been admitted, 
210 patients. Discharged recovered, 15, Improved, 8. 
Unimproved, 9. Died, 12. Total, 44. Remaining 
under treatment, 166. 

The difficulty of presenting in a table of statistics, 
the real potential cause of insanity, in many cases, is 
thus forcibly presented. 


Numerous illustrations of the same truth in other directions 
could easily be presented. Among the sources of fallacy under 
this head, is also the giving of only one cause, when it would often 
be difficult, if not impossible to describe correctly which one out 
of half a dozen was most potential. The last one of a series gets 
the credit of mischief, which belongs equally to a number, any of 
which would have been lifte | into prominence had it been the last 
to come into play. 

Many of the ordinary causes which figure in tables would not 
have influence enough to upset the intellect, did not heredity 
furnish the fertile soil that forces into rank growth the feeblest 


seed. This is not simply of theoretical interest, but it has its im- 


portant practical bearings. The public should be taught that it is 
no! a specific element which gives any circumstance its power to 
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derange the mind, but that where the susceptibilities exist it may 
be called into action by anything that affects the nervous system, 
whether by a sudden shock or the imperceptible wear of a daily 
trouble or sorrow, however small in itself. The loss of a night’s 
sleep, an immoderate meal, a “cold,” the giving away to a fit of 
anger, any unwelcome news, a thousand similiar trifles may each 
become the spark that shall light up a great conflagration, or the 
dry material for some other spark to light up. The very import- 
ant lesson then which the square cut figures of tables of causes 
fail to teach, is, that not this particular violation of the laws of our 
being, nor that one, causes insanity which being avoided all dan- 
ger is avoided, but that every such violation whether of our physi- 
cal or immaterial part facilitates an outbreak of mental disease, 
even where it does not directly cause it. 


The report gives a detailed description of the plan of 
the Institution, of the material used in construction, 
and the measurements of its various parts. It also dis- 
cribes fully the out buildings, the water supply, and all 
the appurtenances of the Hospital. 


Pennsytvania. Report of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital : 
1873. Dr. Josepu A. ReeEp. 


There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 
439 patients. Admitted since, 232. Total, 671. Dis- 
charged recovered, 60. Improved, 71. Unimproved, 
50, Died, 40. Total, 221. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 450, 

Dr. Reed gives a general resumé of the treatment 
adopted for the cure of insanity, both of a strictly med- 
ical, and of a moral character. He speaks confidently 
and from experience, of the value of occupation, and 
of various kinds of amusements in the treatment of 
the insane, and supplements his remarks, by a table 
showing the attendance of the patients upon the as- 
semblages which have been frequently held for their 
recreation. The evil attending the deception of pa- 
tients when bringing them to the asylum, and the 
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injury done by ill tried and injudicious visits, and by 
premature removals is noticed. He commends the ac- 
tion of the officers in sending so many of the depend- 
ent class of the insane to the Hospital; of the 450 
present at the date of the report, 337 were sent by the 
public authorities. 

The Managers mention the need of the Hospital fora 
new chapel, as the present one has to be used for all 
purposes for which the patients are called together. 
The suggestion is made in the hope that the friends of 
the Institution may make it the recipient of increased 
benefactions, a hope in which we cordially unite. 


W asurnerton, D. C. Report of the Government Hospital for the 
Insane: 1873. Dr. C. H. Nienors. 


There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 
561 patients. Admitted since, 201. Total, 762. Dis- 
charged recovered, 66. Improved, 24. Unimproved, 7. 
Died, 45. Total, 142. Remaining under treatment, 620. 

During the year, four cases of variolous disease oc- 
curred in the Hospital. It was introduced by an 
attendant who contracted it while on pass in the city. 
The other three cases were those of patients in the 
same ward, By vaccination and isolation, the further 
spread of the disease was prevented; one died and the 
other cases recovered, The chapel has been enlarged 
and refitted, an addition has been made to the farming 
lands, increasing the whole number of acres to 419. 
An extension to the wards for the excited class of pa- 
tients has been made, and great pains were taken to 
adapt their construction, furniture and fittings for the 
class they were designed to accommodate. 
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Maryann, Forty-Third Report of the Maryland Hospital for 12’ 
the Insane: 1872-3. Dr. W. F. Srevart. 

There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, cy 
113 patients. Admitted, 1872, 133. Total, 246. Dis- th. 
charged recovered, and improved, insane, 52. Mania & lly 
potu, 58. Died, 14. Total, 124. Remaining under 
treatment, 122. Admitted, 1873, 116. Total, 238. ion 
Discharged recovered, insane, 52. Mania & potu, 35. th, 
Improved, 7. Died, 17. Total, 111, Remaining under im 
treatment, 127. by 

For nearly half a century the Maryland Hospital, a 
aided by the State, has asstmed the care of the insane. sd 
In 1852 the Legislature inaugurated the enterprise of p 
founding and building a new and greatly enlarged Hos- a- 
pital for the insane. The Institution was then com- y 
menced, and carried on by appropriations from the 
State till 1870, when it was determined to dispose of e 


the old Hospital property, and to intrust the Board of 
Managers with the duty of completing the new build- 
ing with the proceeds of the sale, and with appropria- 
tions from the State. They were afterwards to con- 
tinue its operations as the State Asylum for the insane. 
The Institution is now completed and occupied ; twenty- 
one years have elapsed since its commencement. It 
will accommodate 250 patients. The cost of finishing, 
furnishing, and removal from the old Maryland Hos- 
pital to the new State Asylum, was $53,000 more than 
the proceeds of the sale, and the sums already given by 
the State, and the Asylum is in debt to that amount. 


Maryianp. Thirty-First Annual Report of the Mount Hope Re- 
treat and Mount Hope Institution ; 1873. Dr. W. H. Strokes. 


There were in the Retreat, at date of last report, 
225 insane patients. Admitted since, 116. Total, 341. 
Discharged recovered, 38. Improved, 33. Unim- 
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proved, 4. Died, 14. Total, 89. Remaining under 
treatment, 252. 

There were in the Institution, at date of last report, 
8 Inebriates. Admitted since, 219. Total, 227.  Dis- 
charged recovered, 24 cases of Mania a potu. Im- 
proved, 193, ‘Total, 217. Remaining under treatment, 
10. 

This Institution, as we learn from the report of the 
Superintendent, is now being subjected to a violent and 
calumnious attack from one of the papers of the city 
of Baltimore. This is the third time in the thirty 
years of its existence that it has been made the object 
of popular clamor, Charges of abuse of patients, of 
inhumanity and cruelty are freely made, and the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature are invoked “to establish a 
Board for the inquisitorial visitation of the Institution, 
to see who are illegally confined, to listen to the com- 
plaints of the patients, to determine what should be 
their treatment, and to exercise in fact a general super- 
vision and governing control over the affairs of the 
Sisters.” 

This sounds very much like the insane and inane 
logic which has before cropped out in different parts of 
the country, and which has proved so taking witha few 
legislative bodies, but which, thanks to the good judg. 
ment and sense of right which predominates among the 
representatives of the people has met with so little 
favor. If this clamor has its origin in prejudice on ae- 
count of religious belief, it must fail. It is too late in 
the day in this land to proscribe an individual, or charit- 
able institution on account of religious creed or opin- 
ions. The treatment of this subject by Dr. Stokes is 
both manly and philosophical, and no doubt will have 
its weight with all right thinking men. 
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Wesr Vireinia. Annual Report of the West Virginia Hospital 
Sor the Insane: 1873. Dr. T. B, Camper. 


There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 
286 patients. Admitted since, 33. Total, 319. Dis. 
charged recovered, 14. Improved, 2» On bond, 1. 
On trial, 1. Died, 16, Not insane, 1. Total, 35. 
maining under treatment, 284. 


Vireinia. Report of the Central Lunatic Asylum for Colored 
sane: 1873. Dr. D. B. Conran. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
182 patients. Admitted since, 68. Total, 250. 
charged recovered, 29. Improved, 5, Not insane, 1. 
Died, 21. Remaining undertreatment, 194. 


Dr. Conrad in this his final report, gives a history of 


the Institution. From this we learn that the Asylum 
was established in 1865, under the auspices of the 
Freedman’s Bureau, as a hospital for the sick and indi. 
gent freedmen. The colored insane of the State were 
also received for treatment. On the 17th of December, 
1869, General Canby, then Military Governor of the 
State, re-established it as an asylum for the colored in- 
sane, and in June, 1870, the General Assembly incor- 
porated it as a permanent State Institution, under the 
title of the Central Lunatic Asylum, 

In July, 1870, the present corps of officers was 
placed in charge; there were then 150 patients. The 
ground is leased till 1879, at an annual rental, and the 
buildings are cheap wooden structures, with the former 
army hospital building as a base, to which additions 
have been made from time to time. It is warmed by 
stoves, and lighted by kerosene lamps, and great precau. 
tion is necessary to prevent destructive conflagrations. 
The cost per patient, per week, is $4.71. As noticed in 
the last number of the Jovrwat, Dr, Conrad has, for pri- 
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vate reasons, tendered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted by the Directors, and Dr. Randolph Barksdale 
was appointed to fill the vacancy. The Institution has 
thus far accomplished a valuable work in relieving the 
other State institutions of the colored insane, and has 
benefited this large class of the citizens of the State. 


Virnainia, Report of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum of Virginia: 
1873. Dr. D. R. Brower. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
249 patients, Admitted since, 62, Total, 311, Dis- 
charged recovered, 21. Lmproved, 4. Unimproved, 1. 
Died, 17. Total, 43. Remaining under treatment, 268. 

The report is mostly occupied with a detailed account 
of the Centennial Celebration, an abstract of which was 
given in the January number of the JourNat. 


Sourn Carouna. Report of the Lunatic Asylum of the State of 
South Carolina: 1873. Dr. J. F. Ensor. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
290 patients. Admitted since, 98. Total, 388.  Dis- 
charged recovered, 27. Improved, 4, Unimproved, 
14. Died, 34. Total, 79. Remaining under treat- 
ment, 30%. 

Regarding the unfortunate and deplorable financial 
condition of this Institution, we quote the statement of 
the Superintendent, Dr. Ensor, who deserves the highest 
credit, and the fullest sympathy, not only of all his fel- 
low laborers in this special field, but of all who respect 
devotion and self sacrifice in others for the sake of suf- 
fering humanity. 

For many years past the inadequate provision made for the sup- 
port of the institution has been a source of the most awkward and 
disagreeable embarrassment to those charged with its management. 
For the past four years, at least, the institution has been run en- 
tirely upon credit. 
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Since I have been in charge, we have never had a dollar to pay 
the cash for anything. Even postage stamps have had to be 
bought on time. Noone can, or ever will know the embarrassments 
to which I have been subjected since the beginning of my admin- 
istration here. As the disbursing officer of the institution, I have 
not only not been able to pay the liabilities of the institution as 
they fell due, but, as an individual, I have not been able to pay 
my personal liabilities, from the fact that all my efforts, all my 
means, all my credit, and that of my friends, have been absorbed 
in maintaining the institution, 

No amount of money would induce me to endure for another 
year the embarrassment, mortification and mental anxiety which I 
have endured for the past three years on account of this institution. 

At the present time I am indebted to banks and individuals who 
hold my private paper to the amoynt of several thousand dollars, 
(among the liabilities of the Asylum occurs this item, advanced 
by Dr. J. F. Ensor, $6,672.75, ) which | have borrowed to defray 
the expenses of the Asylum; and to-day our Steward can not pur- 
chase a yard of dry goods or clothing, or a dollar's worth of fuel, 
for the institution has neither money nor credit. It was only yes- 
terday that I was compelled to borrow three hundred dollars at 
two and a half per cent. a month, to buy coal with, or let my pa- 
tients perish with cold and hunger. Gentlemen, I know I have 
your sympathy; but sympathy is poor food for hungry stomachs, 
and thin raiment for naked backs, 

During the past two years it has been extremely difficult to 
raise supplies at any price. You all know what a struggle we had 
last year to keep the institution open. It has been little better 
this year. 

The credit of the Asylum, like that of the State, of which it is 
a component part, and upon which it depends for support, is se 
thoroughly vitiated that scarcely any one can be found to credit it. 
Had it not been for the extraordinary efforts and great personal 
sacrifices made by Messrs. Hope & Gyles and W. D. Starling to 
obtain supplies for us during the past year, I am confident the op- 
erations of the institution must have been suspended, all the other 


merchants in Columbia having been vainly appealed to for aid, 
The money appropriated by the State for the support of the in- 
stitution for one year is usually not paid till the next, necessitating, 
in some instances, the sale of warrants drawn on these appropria- 
tions at a sacrifice of fifty cents on the dollar. The appropriation 
for 1871 and 1872, due on the first of November, 1871, was ‘not 
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paid till January, 1873, nearly fifteen months after it was due, the 
whole of which time the institution was supported upon credit. 


Many improvements have been made during the 
year. The old basement dining rooms in the female 
department have been abandoned, and six new rooms, 
one for each ward have been opened. Two new kitch- 
ens, one for each wing have been prepared, and furn- 
ished with cooking ranges, circulating boilers, and 
other necessary apparatus. Hot air furnaces, and 
dumb waiters have been introduced, two old build- 
ings formerly used by the colored insane who were 
transferred to wards in the main building, have been 
fitted up, one for a chapel and lecture room, and one 
fora billiard room. Over 1,000 feet of brick sewers 
have been laid, roofs have been painted, and new water 
closets have been built. These repairs and improve- 
were absolutely necessary to the comfort and proper 
eare of the patients, and were demanded by the condi- 
tion of the buildings. 


Mississirrt, Annual Report of the Mississippi State Lunatic 
Asylum: 1873. Dr. W. M. Compton. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
251 patients, Admitted since, 137. ‘Total, 368. Dis- 
charged recovered, 30. Improved, 1. Unimproved, 4. 
Died, 27. Eloped, 2. Total, 64. Remaining under 
treatment, 504, 

Dr. Compton presents in his reports, the arguments 
which should induce the Legislature to increase the ac- 
commodations for the insane. The Institution is 
crowded with incurables, and by legal enactment, all 
cases must be admitted in the order of their applica. 
tion. This gives no preference to those of recent origin. 
At their last session, the Legislature abolished the 
Vicksburg Hospital, and the Natchez State Hospital, 
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which had cared for some of the chronic cases, and in 
this had materially aided the State Asylum, and sent 
all the insane back to that Institution. This influx has 
overcrowded the Asylum, and rendered further admis- 
sions impossible. We can but consider this policy of 
the State as short sighted, unjust, and extravagant, un- 
less it be followed by the erection of accommodations 
for all its insane citizens. The time of Dr. Compton’s 
appointment, four years, expires in May next. From 
the suecess which has followed his labors, and the esti- 
mation in which he is held by the Managers and the 
people of the State, we are happy to record his unan- 
imous re-appointment to the position he holds. 


Nesraska. Report of the Nebraska Hospital for the Insane: 

1873. Dr, Coaries F. Stewart. 

There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 53 
patients. Admitted sinee, 88. Total, 91. Discharged 
recovered, 16, Improved, Unimproved, 3. Eloped, 
1. Died, 2. Total, 1. Remaining under treatment, 60. 

In July last, the present Hospital structure was oceu- 
pied, and the temporary building which had been used 
for ten years was abandoned, 

The Hospital contains thirty-nine sleeping rooms 
designed to accommodate one person each. Thus tar 
they have mostly been oceupied by two persons to the 
detriment of those under treatment. The necessity of 
prompt treatment in cases of insanity is set forth at 
some length in the report. The usual disadvantages 
and discomforts attending the opening of an institution 
for the reception of patients have fallen to the lot of 
Dr. Stewart and his associates. 


Ontario. Asylum for the Insane: Toronto, 1873. Dr, Josern 
W oRKMAN, 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
627 patients. Admitted since, 131. Total, 758.  Dis- 
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charged recovered, 58. Improved, 20. Unimproved, 5. 
Died, 49. Total, 132. Remaining under treatment, 626. 
The Doctor in commenting upon the nationality of 


ey the admissions during the year, congratulates himself 
; upon the fact that Canada now produces sufficient in- 
u sanity for its own domestic wants, the number of native 
om born citizens being gradually on the increase in com- 
a parison with the foreign element. After giving the 
ij statistics of the various religious denominations, he testi- 
ag fies to the little value to be attached to them. “ Insan- 
Aq ity recognizes the boundaries, neither of nationality 
4 nor of religious creeds. It is a terrific leveller, and 


teaches us, despite the high flown preconceptions, that 
5 we are all of one blood, and subject to like infirmities.” 
th We must accord to our Canadian neighbors the credit 
of great skill in the way of peculation, as we have not 


ia learned in this country the method of stealing real es- 

i tate. The Doctor complains of the little peculation of 
a thirty acres of land from the Asylum farm by the 
itt authorities of the new central prison. The conundrum, 
ra why 360 criminals should have a water supply greater 
a than 650 innocent persons, should be answered by 
La doubling the supply to the Asylum. 

Nova Scotta. Hospital for the Insane Walifax, 1873. Dr. J. R. 

DeWorr. 

4 There were in the Hospital, at date of last report, 

4q 259 patients. Admitted since, 74. Total, 333. Dis- 

charged recovered, 44. Improved, 4. Died, 17. Total, 
65. Remaining under treatment, 268. 
| 14 The law giving preference to the admission of recent 


cases has been strictly carried out, notwithstanding the 
urgent entreaties and powerful appeals made in behalf 
of many cases of the chronic class. Applications for 
ie forty patients were refused. Dr, MeKeagney who had 
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for more than six years filled acceptably the position of 
assistant physician, died in December last, of phthisis. 
The reports of the Commissioners made at the date 
of the various visits, represent the Institution as in an 
xdmirable condition, and as reflecting great credit upon 
the Superintendent and those associated with him. 
New heating apparatus has been introduced in the 
new wing of the Asylum, and is giving full satisfaction, 
it is the same as that in use in the States, by which a. 
separate radiator is provided for each flue. This gives 
the power of regulating the qmount of heat, and the 
temperature, for every section of the building. 


New Brunswick. Report of the Provincial Lunatic Asylum : 
is73. Dr. Joun Wappen. 


There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
245 patients. Admitted since, 91. Total, 334.  Dis- 
charged recovered, 43. Improved, 10. Unimproved, 1. 
Died, 36. Total, 91. Remaining under treatment, 243, 


Quenec. Report of the Quebec Lunatic Asylum: 1872-73. Drs. 

J. KE. J. Lanpry and F, E. Roy. 

There were in the Asylum, at date of last report, 
788 patients. Admitted since, during eighteen months, 
315. Total, 1,103. Discharged, 110. Died, 109. Re- 
maining under treatment, 584. 

Dr. Roy has presented a large and exhaustive re- 
port, regarding not only the operations of the Institu- 
tion over which he so ably presides, but also the sub- 
ject of insanity, its causation, pathology and other 
points of interest. It is a report, which, in utility, 
equals many of the volumes which treat of the subject 
in its different aspects and relations, His statements 
are sustained, by statistics and quotations from English, 
American and foreign authorities. It is too common 
for the medical heads of institutions to confine them- 
selves to giving mere statistical matter in their official 
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reports. Dr. Roy is to be commended for so signal a 
departure from such a course, and for giving the medi- 
eal profession and the public, the analyzed results of 
clinical observations. The report is printed in English 
and French. 


FOREIGN REPORTS. 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Lunatic Asylum: 1873. J. A. M. D. 


Twenty- Third Annual Report of the Wilts County Asylum 1873. 
J. Burman, M. D. 


Eighth Annual Report of the City of London Lunatie Asylum : 
1873. Octavius Jepson, M. D. 


Tiventy-First Annual Report of the County and City of Worcester 
Asylum: 18738, James Suertock, M. D. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Cambridgeshire Lunatic Asylum : 
1s73. G. Mackenzie Bacon, M. D. 


Report of the Chester County Lunatic Asylum: 1873. Joun H. 
Davipson, M. D. 


Twenty-Sizth Annual Report of the Somerset County Lunatic 
Asylum 1873. C. W. Carrer Mappen-Mepuicort, M. D. 


Annual Report of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum: 1873. Dr. T. 
CLovusTron, 


REPORTS OF STATE BOARDS, TRANSACTIONS OF 
SOCIETIES, &c. 


Fifth Annual Rep rt of the State Board of Hlealth of Massaa- 
chusetts January, 1874. 


This is a voluminous report of 550 pages, and con- 


tains many articles of interest in sanitary science. 
There is a full description and plate of the New Brigh- 
ton Abattoir. It has been in use for six months, and 
fully answers the purposes for which it was erected. It 
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is intended to take the place and to abate the nuisance 
of all the slaughtering establishments, from which the 
City of Boston formerly obtained its supplies of butch- 
ers meat. The difficulties attending its establishment 
are now fairly surmounted, and the Board look confi- 
dently to its future growth and prosperity, and to a 
constantly increasing diminution of slaughter houses 
on the old plan. Since the middle of June last, the 
killing of beeves and sheep and calves, the rendering 
of offal, and the drying of blood and tankings have 
heen going on continuously, and no offensive odors have 
proceeded from the premises, This is due in great part 
to the management of the apparatus for destroying 
offensive gases by fire during both day and night. In 
this regard it is in advance of the European establish- 
ments of like character. Dr. Henry 1. Bowdwitch, the 
Chairman of the Board, furnishes a paper on “ Preven- 
tive Medicine, and the Physician of the future.” In 
this article is defined the position which the -physician 
will occupy in relation to the public, when the idea of 
prevention rather than the cure of disease, gains sway 
in the community; when the physician will be called 
upon to direct all the hygienic surroundings, and to 
furnish sanitary rules for living, rather than to attempt 
to meet disease by direct medication as is too largely 
done at the present time. He portrays the grand sue- 
cess of the new idea now in its infancy, and in opposi- 
tion to President Barnard, who, in his address before 
the Health Association of New York, told his medical 
hearers that their doom was sealed under the steady 
advance of modern science, contends that the physi- 
cian of the future will stand higher than ever in the 
estimation of the public, from his greater ability to 
direct them in the adoption of such measures as will 
prolong their lives, and ward off attacks of disease. 
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“The health of the farms of Massachusetts,” by Dr. 
J. F. Adams, of Springfield, and “Some farm houses, 
some mistaken ways of living in them,” by Mrs. Thomas 
F. Plunkett, of Pittstield, Massachusetts, are two papers 
of great value to the farmers of the State. Were they 
freely circulated and read, their influence would be 
most beneficial upon the farming classes. They would 
see themselves as others see them, and would be able 
to avoid many of the dangers to which they now reck- 
lessly and unnecessarily expose there health and lives. 

The paper on Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis, by Dr. Up- 
ham, of Boston, isa most valuable record of a terrible 
disease, It rests on a correspondence with physicians 
throughout the State, and its deductions are drawn 
from more than five hundred cases. Its special cause 
has not been unravelled, but important deductions of 
the necessity of cleanliness and observance of hygienic 
and sanitary laws are given. 

The general result from an extensive review of the 
subject of “ Hospitals,” by Dr. George Derby, is that 
they should be built of a height of one story, be- 
cause ventilation thus becomes simple and manageable. 
This accords with the general opinion of those most 
accustomed to caring for patients, in hospital build- 
ings, and more especially of those who have had an 
army experience. These views would, no doubt, be 
oftener put into practical operation, were it not for 
the difficulty of getting sufficient ground, and the great 
expense for building in our large cities where hospitals 
are mostly erected, 

It is difficult to give an analysis or description 
of Dr. Jarvis’ paper on the “ Political Economy of 
Health,” within our limits, He illustrates, by statis 
tics, the value of health to the community, and shows 
the duty of government to legislate upon those sub- 
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jects which affect the lives and health of its people, and 
also treats at length of insanity as a form of disease, 
especially worthy of notice from its frequency and per- 
sistence. The sub-divisions, are the cost of restoring 
the insane; the burden of insanity in Massachusetts, 
and the constant recurrence of insanity. The whole 
article is replete with interesting facts, and illustrations. 
There may, however, be an honest difference of opinion 
in regard to conclusions, as we find to be the fact 
among all writers upon political economy. 

“School Hygiene,” by Dr. Frederick Winsor, is an 
excellent article, and should be read by medical men, 
by teachers, and those interested in the education of 
children. 

The report closes with the usual reports on the 
health of towns. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities and Cor- 
rections, of Rhode Island: 1873. 


The report contains little beside statistical tables, 
vouchers for expenditures, and the inventory of prop- 
erty belonging to the State Farm and State Asylum for 
incurables. 

Sixth Annual Report of the Board of State Commissioners of 
Public Charities, (now the State Board of Charities) of the 
State of New York: 1873. 

The classification of charities subject to visitation of 
the board is as follows: State, Local and Incorporated 
Charitable Institutions. These are reported by the 
board to be in a flourishing condition, and to be per- 
forming the duty for which they were established, in a 
satisfactory manner. They recommend an extension of 
their supervisory powers to include all the private in- 
stitutions for the care of the insane, and also for the ap- 


pointment of a Commissioner in Lunacy. This recom. 
Vor. XXXI.—No. I—H 
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mendation was favorably received, and Dr. John 
Ordronaux, LL. D., was appointed to the position thus 
created, In the appendix is the report of the board 
relating to the management of public Institutions against 
which charges had been preferred. Upon an investiga- 
tion, charges of mal-administration alleged against the 
Juvenile Guardian Society, of New York, were sus- 
tained, and a report was made to the Comptroller, ad- 
vising the withholding of the last annual appropriation. 

Charges made against the Dispensary and Hospital 
Society of the Women’s Institute, for having obtained 
a fraudulent appropriation, were substantiated, the 
charter was annulled, and the assets of the corporation 
placed in the hands of a receiver. 

Charges of mismanagement, cruelty and abuse of in- 
mates of the House of Refuge on Randall’s Island, 
were held to be not proven. 

Charges made against the Department of Public 
Charities and Corrections, of the City of New York, 
for mismanagement in the administration of the affairs 
in the City Asylum for the Insane, on Ward’s Island, 
were not sustained, <A full report of their various ex- 
aminations Is given. 

The Secretary of the Board, Dr. Charles 8. Hoyt, has 
made a return of all the insane of the State, on the 
3ist of December, 1871. They were located as fol- 


lows: 
In City Alms Houses and Asylums,............... 2,333 
In County Poor Houses and Asylums,............. 1,319 
In Institutions of other States, .................5. 161 
In Asylum for Insane Criminals,.................. 75 
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Recovered during the year, seus, 961 

Total Insane for the . 8,038 


This probably gives the number of insane in the 
State more correctly than any census of that class 
which has been recently made, as the returns were very 
full, and great care was taken that there should be no 
duplication of names. The statistical and financial 
tables are numerous and full. 


Second Biennial Report of the Board of State Commissioners of 


Public Charities of the State of Illinois: 1872. 


This report gives a minute history of all the charita- 
ble institutions of the State of Illinois, and all the 
essential facts regarding their management and condi- 

. tion, their expenditures, their wants, the method of 
keeping accounts, and in short, of everything relating 
to them which can be of interest to the Executive, the 
Legislature and the public. As to what has been ae- 
complished by them, we make the following quotation 
from the report before us. 

' 1. The inspection of the state institutions, as required by law. 

2. The inspection of the county institutions, 
. The special census of the insane population of the state, in 

1869, by correspondence with physicians, 

i. The census of the idiotic population, at the same time, 


5. The critical examination and analysis of the results of the 
Ninth Census, by the national government, in its relations to the 
four unfortunate classes, namely, the insane, idiots, blind and deaf- 
mutes, 

6. The preparation of a series of statigraphic charts, illustra- 
ting and demonstrating the laws which govern the distribution of 
misfortune, by age, sex, race, nativity, and locality. 

7. The adoption of a system of registration of the criminal and 
pauper population of the state, uniform for all the counties, 

8. The adoption of a system of uniform reports by the officials 
of state and county institutions, for examination and comparison, 


quarterly or semi-quarterly. 
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9. The special examination and investigation of the acco 
of the Soldiers’ Orphan Home, in 1871. 

10. The digest, as contained in this report, of all the laws upon 
our statute-books, relating to state institutions. 

11. The collection of a library of reports and documents upon 
the subjects within our peculiar sphere of investigation, not ex- 
celled in completeness and extent, probably, by any in the United 
States. 

12. The preparation of two extended and exhaustive reports, 
for publication by the state, containing a very considerable fund 
of information and suggestion, statistical and otherwise. 

Besides the labors above enumerated, a vast amount of routine 
work in the office and elsewhere has been performed, in the way of 
correspondence, personal interviews, etc., which can not be speci- 
fied in detail. Three conferences have been held, at different dates, 
under the auspices of the board; one on insanity, and the compar- 
ative merits of the congregate and segregate systems of treatment 
by representatives of state institutions, and invited speakers from 
this and adjoining states, at which letters were read, from nearly 
all the medical superintendents of the United States; another, on 
prisons and prison discipline, by the boards of charity of Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin, at Chicago, at which a declaration was 
unanimously adopted, which circulated extensively in the newspa- 


pers of these three states; and still another, by the presidents of 
the various boards of trustees of state institutions in Illinois, con- 
cerning the requests for appropriaticns presented to the Twenty- 
eighth General Assembly. Our correspondence with the officials of 
state institutions in other states, particularly on the subject of 
statistics of the cost and results of their work, has been very ex- 
tensive, and among the unenumerated results of our own labors, we 
may specify the preparation of statistical tables of the information 
thus obtained, especially of the history of the rise, growth and 
cost of the insane hospitals of the United States, 

These labors have been, on the part of the board, wholly gratu- 
itous. They have consumed a great deal of time, averaging from 
sixty to ninety days for each member, every year, since our organ- 
ization. We feel that the tax imposed upon us by our position, 
although our services have been freely and cheerfully rendered, is 
greater than we can well endure, and we ask, if not compensated 
for our time, to be relieve | from a portion of our obligations. The 
secretary of the board receives a salary, and has given his whole 
time, for four years, to the state, without a day’s vacation or rec- 
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reation, during the entire period. The cost of the board, as shown 
in the reports of the Auditor of Public Accounts, has been very 
little over five thousand dollars per annum. The estimated ex- 
pense, and the annual appropriation made by the last Assembly 
was seven thousand dollars per annum, but by strict economy, we 
have saved over one-fourth of what we were authorized to expend. 

We believe that we can point to our record, with confidence that 
it will meet the approval of the Assembly and of the people of the 
state. 

If sustained by the Assembly in our effort to improve the sys- 
tem of public charity in Illinois, and to introduce methods of ac- 
counts, records and reports, which will secure strict accountability 
on the one hand, and such statements of facts and principles on 
the other, as to afford a safe and trustworthy basis for legislative 
action, we hope to be of increased service during the coming two 
years. If the Assembly regards the necessity for this board as 
past, and desires to dispense with it in the future, we shall cheer- 
fully acquiesce in that decision, and retire to our private occupa- 
tions and pursuits. But our firm conviction is, that without such 
central supervision, in some form, as we have endeavored to give, 
the system of state and county relief can not be made to yield its 
most valuable fruits. 


Special Report of the Commissioners of Public Charities on the 
number and condition of the incurable insane in the State of 
Illinois. Presented to the Senate, February 14, 1874. 


This report was made in accordance with a resolu. 
tion of the Senate, asking “whether they can not devise 
some plan and find some place in the many asylums of 
the State, where the incurable insane can be accommo- 
dated and cared for without cost to relations or friends,” 
This resolution led to an enumeration of the insane 
and of their probable condition as to curability. 

There are about 3,090 insane in the State, or one to 
every 846 of the inhabitants, and of this number, 
about 2,400 are probably incurable. Upon the com- 
pletion of the Northern Asylum at Elgin, and the 
Southern, at Anna, there will be accommodations fer - 
about 1,700 insane, leaving 1,300 still unprovided for, in 
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Asylums, Regarding the provision which should be 
made for these, the commissioners adopt as their opin- 
ion, the resolutions passed by the Association of Super- 
intendents of American Institutions for the Insane at 
their meeting in Toronto, 1871, and sustain them by 
the following statements: 


1, It is impossible to discriminate, in individual cases, and with 
absolute certainty, between curable and incurable insanity, yet some 
surprising recoveries take place, even where the disease is of long 
standing. 

2. If it were even possible to determine in every instance 
whether a given patient is or is not curable, yet the branding of 
any patient as incurable, by assigning him to an institution de- 
signed exclusively for incurables, would be a cruelty to the patient 
and to his friends, for it is always cruel to rob a man of hope, his 
last consolation in the presence of any ill. 

3. Of whom nothing is expected, nothing will be obtained. 
If it is understood by the Superintendent and by the public that 
his patients are beyond the reach of hope, the greatest stimulus to 
exertion on his part will be removed, and the result will be laxity 
of discipline, inefficient nursing and medical care, general deterior- 
ation in the management, and, in the end, disgraceful failure. 

4. In an institution designed for the incurably insane alone, the 
frequent communication with the outside world secured by the con- 
stant discharge of recovered patients would be lacking, and thus 


an important safeguard against the growth of abuse would be 
removed, 

5. It would not be possible to prevent the admission to any 
hospital or asylum of patients from the immediate vicinity, who 
were curable, and, if possible, it would not be desirable. 

6. All experience shows that the presence of chronic cases of 
insanity in any institution has a happy influence over the newly in- 
sane, and is an aid, not only to discipline, but to recovery on their 
part. 

7. If the separation of the incurable from the curable insane is 
the question to be determined, then the form of the inquiry should 
be, not whether to make separate provision for the chronic insane, 
but whether we shall make separate provision for recent cases; for 
the recent cases are the less numerous of the two. 
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For these and other reasons they advise the erection 
of additional hospitals, whenever the condition of the 
finances of the State will admit of it. They then 
recommend the abolition of the pay list, and that the 
State assume the care of the incurable insane without 
cost to relatives or friends. 

This decision of the commissioners is just and right, 
and in aceord with experience, and the most advanced 
and enlightened view of the subject. 


Third Annual Report of the State Board of Charities and Re- 
Jorm of the State of Wisconsin: 1873. 


The Secretary of the Board presents a full and inter- 
esting account of his visit to the prisons and other 
public institutions of Great Britain and Ireland. He 
tinds much to commend, and many things which it might 
be well for the authorities of our penal institutions to 
copy. That our trans-Atlantic friends surpass us in their 
care and treatment of the criminal classes, both as re- 
gards economy, and in the result of prison discipline and 
punishment, upon the morals of the prisoner, does not 
admit of doubt. 

The classification of those in confinement is made 
with regard to the effect of association. There is no 
promiscuous herding together of the old and the young, 
the hardened criminal and the comparatively good— 
those convicted and those only charged with crime, 
Idleness which is the real cause of .much that is evil in 
our own system, is not allowed, even though labor and 
occupation are enforced by the “tread wheel,” the 
“erank machine,” or the “shot drill”—modes of pun- 
ishment, which in this country are regarded as relics of 
cruelty and barbarism, This portion of the report is 
well timed, and should have an influence in the prison 
reforms now agitated. The record of official meetings 
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of the Board, with an account of their visits to the 
poor houses, jails, and charitable and correctional insti- 
tutions, occupy a large part of the report. 

Of the Insane Asylums, the State Asylum at Madison, 
and the Northern Hospital at Oshkosh, the Board speak 
in terms of commendation, and urge the Legislature to 
make the appropriations asked for in the conduct of 
these institutions. They urge the speedy completion of 
the Northern Hospital, and call attention to the able re- 
port of Dr. Kempster, the Superintendent; they second 
the recommendation of the trustees in relation to sup- 
plying the Institution with the scientific apparatus 
necessary for pathological investigations. In reply 
to criticism upon their action, the Board assume the 
defensive, and give the results so far attained by 
their labors. Judging from their reports of the im- 
provements, noticed from year to year, in the conduct 
and management of the various classes of institutions 
over which they have exercised a supervisory power, 
the State may well be satisfied with the manner in 
which their duties have been performed. 


Transactions of the Twenty-Third Meeting of the Illinois State 
Medical Society 1873. 


The meeting was held at Bloomington. Addresses 
of weleome were delivered in stately prose and stilted 
verse, by their wise men and sweet singers. All Bloom- 
ington rejoiced, and were made glad, and the whole 
population greeted the Doctors. Their coming was like 
that of an army of deliverence with banners. Torespond 
to such an out-pouring of kindly feeling, must have 
severely taxed the followers of A2sculapius whose motto 
is “deeds not words,” and who live by practice not by 
preaching. The end was reached at last, and the Doc- 
tors proceeded with their business, 
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The papers read, and discussions following them are 
certainly of more than usual interest. The report upon 
Galvano-Therapeutics, by Dr. David Prince, is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge upon this subject. His 
paper is made more interesting and of greater practical 
use to the practitioner from the fact, that the exposition 
of principles is accompanied by cases illustrating the 
mode of use, and the value of this form of treatment 
in different pathological conditions, It has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form for distribution, Dr. N. 8. 
Davis read a paper on chronic Cerebro-Spinal Menin- 
gitis, giving cases and treatment. 

Dr. Charles W. Earle gave a short account of some 
facts recently developed regarding the physiology of 
the nervous system, and Dr. G. Wheeler Jones made a 
report on meningeal fever. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Medical Jurisprudence was made by Dr. 
Andrew McFarland. The larger portion of it is devo- 
ted to questions of mental state. He advocates the 
removal of questions relating to insanity, from an ordi- 
nary jury to a commission of experts, and concludes 
with pointing out the difficulty under which the physi- 
cian labors when placed in the witness box. The dis- 
cussions which followed the reading of papers and 
reports are an addition to the transactions which has 
not been adopted by other medical organizations, 


Transactions of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia : 
April, 1874. 


Tenth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of Massa- 
chussetts, To which are added the reports of its several officers: 
January, 1874. 


Fkorty-Eighth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary : 1874. 


Eighty-Fourth Annual Report of the New York Dispensary : 1874. 
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Forty-Second Annual Report of the Perkins Institute and Massa- 
chusetts Asylum for the Blind: 1873. 


Sixth Annual Report of the New York Orthopa die Dispe nsary : 


1874, 


School IIygiene. Dr. J. O. Suttivan. Read before the New 
York Academy of Medicine, June 10, 1873. 


Memorial of Dr. William C. Roberts. Read before the New 
York Academy of Medicine, by Gouverneur M. Surru, M. D. 


The Conditions of the Conflict, An oration delivered before the 
Kings County Medical Society, February, 1874. ALEXANDER 
Hurcentns, M. D. 


Rupture of the Perineum, its Causes and Cure. By A, K. Garp- 
wer, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Females, in 
the New York Medical College. 


Syphilitic Membranoid Occlusion of the Rima Glottidis. By 
Louts Exsserc, (Reprinted from American Journal of 
Syphilography and Dermatology.) 


Cases in Surgery, Lumbar Colotomy, ete. By J. Ul. Poorry, M. 
D. (Reprinted from the New York Medical Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1874.) 


Ure throtomy, Erte rnal and Inte rnal, combined in cases of multiple 
and difficult strictures. By Frssenpen N. Ot1s, M. (Re- 
printed from the Vew York Medical Journal, April, 1874.) 


Electrolosis in the treatment of Stricture of the Urethra. By Ron- 
ert Newman, M.D. (Reprinted from Archives of Electrology 
and Neurology, for May 1874.) 


Journa! of the Board of Suvervisors of Rensselaer Co; 1873. 


Experts as Witnesses. A Lecture delivered before the New York 
Medico-Lazgal Society, February, 1874. By Horace Barnarp. 


The Rights of the Insane. By Juuiva Parmot, M. D. A 


paper real before the Medico-Legal Society, of New York. (Re- 
printed from the Sanitarian, May, 1874.) 
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The Hereditary Insane Neuroses or Neuroses Spasmodica, with 
illustrative cases. Read before the St. Louis Medical Society, 
by Cuas. H. Hucues, M. D. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Dictionary of Elevations and Climatic Register of the United 
States, containing in addition to elevations, the latitude, mean 
annual temperature, and the total annual rain fall, with a brief 
introduction of the orographic and other physical peculiarities 
of North America. J. M. Toner, M. D., D. Vax Nostranp, 
New York, 1874. 


This work, he says, has been undertaken chiefly to 
place within the reach of the medical profession a ree- 
ord that may enable and induce professional men in dif 
ferent localities, to observe, record, and contrast ,the 
influence of elevation, if it has any, on health and 
disease, 

Hitherto latitude and longitude have been the chief 
and almost the only conditions modifying climate, that 
have been taken into account in considering the influ- 
ence of localities on health; but the observations of 
physicians and travelers, present facts, suggesting that 
altitude to some extent controls the type of diseases. 
[It is also necessary that the influences of atmosphere 
regarding its dryness and humidity, and the state of 
the barometer should be taken into account. 

Regarding the location of our cities and towns, a 
table of 311, given in this dictionary, shows that a 
majority of the inhabitants are living at an elevation 
of but a few hundred feet, and that there are eighty 
cities which are less than one hundred feet above tide 
water. It does not appear that the site of a single city 
in the United States has been selected, because of the 
special salubrity of the location. There is a noticeable 
peculiarity in the location of our American cities, at or 
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near the mouth of rivers emptying into the Atlantic 
ocean, that they are all situated on the left bank. The 
conclusions in regard to disease are valuable and inter- 
esting. Yellow fever in the United States has never 
reached a higher elevation than 400 feet, and rarely 
above Vicksburg (175,) and Memphis, (225.) As re- 
gards pulmonary disease, there is a growing distrust in 
the curative influence of the sea shore, and the low and 
damp coast of the tropical islands so extensively patron- 
ized in the past. The apprehension that high eleva- 
tions, because of the lessened barometric pressure may 
induce hemorrhage where the lungs have been weak- 
ened by disease has not proved to be well founded. 


A Practical Treatise on the Surgical Diseases of the Genito- Urin- 
ary Organs including Syphilis. By W. H. Vas Buren, A. M., 
M. D., Professor of Surgery in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, Charity Hospital, &c., &e., and E. L. Keyes, A. M., M. 
D., Professor of Dermatology in Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, Surgeon to Charity Hospital, Venereal Division, &c., &c. 
D. Arrpteron & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 

We have rarely met with so attractive a work upon a 
scientific subject, and one that combines so many good 
qualities as this by Professors Van Buren and Keyes. 
It is virtually a monograph upon each of the diseases 
of which it treats. It is comprehensive in scope, prac- 
tical in detail, and is written in an attractive and in- 
structive manner, 

Both authors have enjoyed unusual facilities in Hos- 
pital practice, and are specially qualified for the task 
they have assumed. The book occupies a place in 
medical literature which has heretofore been but partly 
filled by works on surgery, and very properly left 
vacant | y writers on general medicine. The established 
principles of practice, the literature of the subject and 
the experience of the authors have been admirably in- 
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terwoven, and are so presented as to avoid both the tedi- 
ousness of quotation, and the egotism of personal allu- 
sion. We read the book with pleasure and profit, and 
conscientiously recommend it to our readers. 


The Puerperal Diseases ; Clinical Lectures, delivered at Bellevue 
Hospital, by Forpyce Barker, M. D., Clinical Professor of 
Midwifery, and Diseases of Women in the Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, &e., &. D. Arpreron & Co., 549 and 551 
Broadway New York. 


This book, as stated on the title page, is a reproduc- 
tion, in print, of the lectures which Dr. Barker has 
delivered for twenty years, before the successive classes 
of the Bellevue Hospital. They are given to the pro- 
fession from an imperative sense of duty and of respons- 
ibility to utilize for the good of humanity, the 
experience which the author's superior advantages 
have given him. The advancement in medical science 
is the apology to his former students for the changes in 
pathological views and in treatment. The past few 
years have been marked by progress in this department 
of medicine which has been brought about, to a great 
extent, by the societies and journals, devoted to obstet- 
ries and gynecology. The lectures are devoted to the 
consideration of all the accidents and incidents relating 
to the puerperal state, exclusive of midwifery proper. 
They are of great interest and importance to the pro- 
fession, and are presented by the author and publisher 
in an attractive style and form. It is not necessary for 
us to commend any work of Prof. Barker's, as the an- 
nouncement is sufficient to insure their favorable recep- 
tion. We congratulate the publishers that they are 
able to furnish two such valuable works as Van Buren 
and Keyes, on the Genito-Urinary Diseases, and Bar- 
ker’s Lectures on Puerperal Diseases. 
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Manual of Chemical Analysis, as applied to the Examination of 
Medicinal Chemicals, Freprrick Horrmay, Ph. D. D. Ap- 
pLeTon & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway. 


This book was published in 1873, and has therefore 
been some months in the hands of the profession. 
During this time it has established for itself a reputa- 
tion for usefulness and accuracy in chemical details 
which has made it valuable to the pharmacist and the 
dispensing physician. With such efficient aid as this 
can give, it is simply folly, and we may add criminal 
neglect, if adulterated or impure chemicals are used in 
compounding medicines. The aim of the author is to 
protect his own and the medical profession, from the 
evils arising from the cupidity of the manufacturer of 
medicinal chemicals. 

An Introduction to Physical Measurements, with Appendices on 
Absolute Electrical Measurements, ete. By Dr. F. Kantravsecn, 
Professor in Ordinary at the Grand Ducal Polytechnic School at 
Darmstadt, &e., &c. Translated from the second German edi- 


tion. D. Arpreron & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMARY. 


—Di. J. M. Boyd and Dr, J. M. Brannock, have been 
appointed the Superintendents of the Eastern and 
Western Tennessee Asylums, respectively. These Insti- 
tutions were organized by the last Legislature, and their 
sites have not as yet been definitely settled upon. 


—Dr. D. H. Kitehen has resigned the position of 
Superintendent of the State Emigrant Asylum, on 


Ward’s Island, N. Y, 
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Summary. 


~Dr. J. T. Webb has resigned the Superintendency 
of the Longview Asylum, Ohio, on account of ill health. 
The Board of Managers gave expression to their kindly 
feeling, in the following resolution: 


“ Resolved, That Dr. J. T. Webb having tendered his resignation 
as Superintendent of Longview Asylum by reason of ill health, 
the Board of Directors in accepting his resignation express to him 
their sincere regret that his health should have been impaired by 
his residence at the Asylum, and their earnest hope that a change 
of scene and climate may soqn entirely restore it. They tender to 
him their warm thanks for the kindness he has always manifested 
toward the unfortunates committed to his charge, and for the deep 
interest he has taken in the welfare and well-doing of the Institu- 
tion over which he has presided, and for the prudence and economy 

ich have ever characterized his administration.” 


W. H. Bunker, of Carthage, was elected the 
successor of Dr. Webb. 


Dr. Catlett has been appointed the Superintendent 
of the new Missouri State Asylum, located at Saint 


Josephs, 


From the Detroit Free Press :—The new Asylum 

for the Eastern Distriet of Michigan, is likely to ha lo- 
ited near the city of Detroit. ‘To insure this, $80,000 
must be raised by subseription, From the progress 
thus far made, “there is no doubt that the full amount 
required will be speedily forth coming.” We congrat- 
ulate the State on the wisdom of the Commissioners in 


locating the building near a populous center, embracing 
every possible advantage for an institution of the kind 


-The work of Dr. Brigham on the “Influence of 
Mental Cultivation and Mental Excitement on Health,’ 
has just been re-published by Hatchards, of London, 
April, 1874, in a very neat style. 
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—Hon. Joseph Battell, formerly of Nortolk, Conn.., 
recently deceased, among his numerous bequests, lett 
810,000 to the Hartford Retreat. 


Onto Stare Asytums, Correcrion.—In the April number of 
the JouRNAL, page 489, we stated, “In Ohio an effort is being 
made to enact a law of trial by jury, before committal to asylums,” 
This information we received in a letter from one of the Western 
Superintendents. We learn from Dr. Gundry, of the South East- 
ern Ohio Hospital for the Insane, that “no such effort was ever 
made, or attempted to be made by the Legislature or Constitutional 
Convention, no such proposition or project: squinting in that diree- 
tion, was ever broached by any one. The only thing giving any 
color to the idea, was a short law passed relating to persons ac- 
cused of crime, against whom an indictment was pending. Then 
a jury is to be impanelled to try the issue of insanity independ- 
ently of the issue of crime; the law affecting in no way the ad- 
mission of patients to hospitals.” Dr. Gundry states, however, 
that an attempt was made in Ohio, to place all the benevolent re- 
formatory and punitive institutions of the State under the con- 
trol of three commissioners, clected by the people. This was 
made in the Constitutional Convention, and only deteated by a very 
small majority. The Legislature at its last session, changed the 
general law, for the administration of Hospitals for the Insane. 
All the boards of trustees of six members, are replaced by boards 
of three members each, who elect new ofticers, The Governors 
have appointed the boards, and the elections have taken place. 
The names of some of the Institutions are also changed, Northern 
Ohio Hospital for the Insane, Newburg, Dr. Lewis Slusser, Super 
intendent, Western Ohio Hospital, formerly Southern Obio Lunatic 
Asylum, at Dayton, Dr. John H. Clark, Superintendent, South 
Eastern Ohio Hospital for Insane, at Athens, Dr. Richard Gundry, 


re-appointed Superintendent. 
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